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The Fulani—1790 





Ibrahim swung his herding staff against the dry air 
just above the cattle while dark swarms of tsetse 
flew around him. These flies inhabited the moist 
regions of the savanna. They followed cattle every- 
where, stinging and biting both Ibrahim and his 
animals. 

The tsetse were more than just bothersome. Each 
year they killed thousands of people, as well as 
horses and oxen. Farming was impossible in the 
moist savanna areas. 

Ibrahim and his family were nomadic Fulani 
herders. Members of Ibrahim’s branch of the Fulani 
were often called “Cow People.” They lived in fam- 
ily groups throughout northern Nigeria. As no- 
madic herders, the Fulani people moved their cattle 
and camps across the savanna of West Africa, fol- 
lowing the change of the seasons. Today, as during 
Ibrahim’s time, they speak a language called Fulani 
which is similar to Arabic. The Fulani are believed 
to be descendants of their Arab neighbors. 

Ibrahim’s family lived and herded their cattle in 
the interior of the savanna, an area also known as 
Hausaland. There the animals grazed on scattered 
vegetation and grasses and found some shade under 
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Many varieties of tsetse flies inhabit 
equatorial Africa. Those that occupy the 
savanna are the bush and river tsetse 
Bush tsetse live in grasses during the dry 
season which begins in September or 
October. River tsetse breed in water 
What season do the river tsetse follow? 


When Fulani children are born they are 
given Arabic names, and while they are 
young they stay close to their mothers. 
When boys turn 10, they leave their 
mothers’ huts to live with the men and 
learn to care for the cattle. When a boy 
becomes a man he must test his strength 
in front of his friends and adult males in 
the camp. In a special ceremony, he is 
whipped by adult men until bruises 
appear on his flesh. He must not show 
any sign of fear or pain. 





flat-topped trees. Less than 30 inches of rain fell 
each year. During the wet season, drinking places 
were plentiful. But during the dry season, Ibrahim’s 
family, following the tradition of their ancestors, 
moved farther south closer to the rain forests. 

Ibrahim watched some flies as they landed on his 
arm. He thought for a moment about his baby 
brother who had died last year when the rains were 
still heavy in the grasslands. When the baby was 
one week old, his head was shaved—as were the 
heads of all male children of the Islamic faith. The 
family held a naming ceremony for him and sac- 
rificed an animal for the occasion. While the family 
was passing out food to other members of their 
camp, the baby was bitten by a tsetse. He became 
sick, and one week later he died. 

The child’s death brought great sorrow to the 
family. But they believed it was the will of Allah, 
their name for God. Allah’s way was all wise and 
all knowing. Who could quarrel with His will? 
Allah knew all that people did not know. 

The religion of Islam had been brought to north- 
ern Nigeria by a tribe of Arab nomads called Ber- 
bers. The Berbers attempted to invade one of the 
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It takes many years for a Fulani youth to 
learn to care for the cattle properly. He 
learns the season's changes and the 
location of the best pasture. He learns 
how to tell a weak or sick animal from a 
well one, so the animals can travel many 
miles on the savanna. He learns how to 
breed the cattle so the herd remains 
strong. He knows where to sell the dairy 
products. He must also learn other 
things—to read and write in Arabic, to be 
patient, strong, modest, careful, and 
thoughtful. How do you think he learns 
these things? 


Fulani states during the eighth century a.p. Since 
both groups were very strong, the Berbers remained 
in the area and accepted the Fulani language and 
customs; the Fulani accepted the Berber’s religion 
and became Muslims. 

Ibrahim slowly began herding the cattle toward 
a small water hole. He looked down at his feet for 
a moment and smiled. Some people said they were 
large for a 13-year-old boy. But he didn’t care. He 
knew he would grow into them. He knew they were 
strong feet and could carry him swiftly across the 
grasslands of the savanna. 

Ibrahim noticed that the earth of Hausaland was 
already dry and cracked. It was December, and 
the long, dry period that would last until May had 
begun. Soon it would be difficult to find water and 
pasture for the zebu cattle, and his family would 
migrate farther south. 

Ibrahim reached the shallow water hole and saw 
that only a few feet of water remained. He dipped 
a large, hollow gourd into the muddy water. In a 
few minutes he filled the watering trough, and the 
animals drank their fill. When the mud had settled 
in the watering hole, he cupped his hands and 
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Camels were used by Saharan traders to 
transport goods from the Mediterranean 
Coast to the West Sudan grasslands, 
where the Fulani lived. Few Fulani owned 
camels. A wealthy Fulani herdsman 
might own a few horses, but most owned 
donkeys. Fulani men wore clothing 
similar to that worn by Arabs. Since 
Fulani were Muslims, they believed a 
man could have more than one wife. 


drank some water himself. Then he splashed water 
on his face and body and walked to a nearby bush. 
There he rolled on the ground underneath the bush 
to escape the flies and the heat of the day. 

Ibrahim lay back and tucked his herding staff 
securely under his arm. He always kept it close to 
him. It possessed magical powers that kept the zebu 
from straying and prevented evil from coming to 
the herd. His father had given it to him when he 
was 10—old enough to take on a man’s respon- 
sibilities. One of the greatest responsibilities was 
the care of the family’s cattle. A man knew he was 
blessed by Allah when his herd was healthy and 
plentiful. 

Ibrahim felt a little sleepy, but he reminded him- 
self that he had no time to nap today. When he 
grazed the cattle far from home, he would often nap 
whenever he felt like it. But this week, he stayed 
very close to his family’s camp. In less than a week, 
his family would begin their move south. 

Looking out across the grasslands and at the sky, 
Ibrahim estimated that he had about an hour before 
sunset. “If I had the eyes of Allah,” thought Ibra- 
him, “I could see thousands of miles across small 
valleys and plateaus.” An Arab trader had told Ibra- 
him that the plain went from the Atlantic Ocean in 
the west to the Red Sea in the east. But all Ibrahim 








Fulani women of the camp do many 
tasks, but they rarely help with the herd- 
ing. They milk the cows and goats, pre- 
pare dairy products for market, cook, 
take care of the children, and keep the 
camp neat. They also make pottery. 
Many poems in Arabic and African lan- 
guages tell of their beauty. 
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could see was a long caravan moving slowly toward 
the Hausa trading city of Kano. 

One evening, Ibrahim’s father Abdu had ex- 
plained to him that the Fulani people had not al- 
ways lived in Hausaland. They had come from an 
area farther north in the late fifteenth century 
searching for better pastures for their herds. The 
Fulani knew how to care for cattle and produce 
dairy products. The Hausa people knew how to 
farm and produce grains and vegetables. The two 
groups of people soon began to exchange their 
goods in the large Hausa trading centers. 

Ibrahim rose to his feet and called to his cattle. 
They did not move until he threw some small 
stones near them. 

“Let’s go, let’s go. You are too lazy,” he called to 
them. Slowly, they began to move from their rest- 
ing place. 


Doing a Man’s Work 


As Ibrahim approached his family’s camp, he saw 
the night light glowing brightly. Ibrahim knew that 
long ago, the water spirit who gave the Fulani their 
first cattle had ordered a sacred fire to be lit before 
their animals returned at night. Abdu performed 
his duty to the spirit with great devotion. 
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The huts in which women and children 
sleep are intended only as night time 
shelter from the rain, wind, and wander- 
ing hyenas. Inside, there is just enough 
room for matresses and a few belong- 
ings. An extra layer of grass, sticks, and 
mud is added to the huts during the 
rainy season. 


Ibrahim bowed when he stood in front of his 
father. ““Salam-alaekum,” he said, greeting the old 
man. Then he quickly drove the cattle to their cor- 
ral and returned to the family area. Ibrahim saw 
that his sisters had just returned from the Hausa 
market, carrying heavy sacks of grain on their 
backs. Tomorrow, they would grind the grain into 
flour and cereal to take on the trip south. 

When Ibrahim’s mother and sisters finished pre- 
paring the evening meal, the whole family ate in a 
circle around a fire. After dinner, Ibrahim felt play- 
ful. He raised his arms and moved his fingers and 
hands to create images of animals in the shadow 
of the firelight. His father began to sing a song 
about a young Fulani girl, sweet and gentle, whose 
eyes were like a newborn fawn. Ibrahim stopped 
his game and drummed on a pot turned upside 
down to accompany his father’s song. 

Ibrahim talked with his father long after the 
women had gone to their hut. When the fire began 
to die, they left the eating area to check the cattle 
before going to bed. As he moved among the cat- 
tle, Ibrahim praised one of his favorite cows in a 
low, soft voice. As he stroked her head, he told the 
cow how beautiful and strong she was. He could 
tell she was pleased which made him feel good. 

Ibrahim and his father left the corral and walked 
toward their huts. His family had lived at this site 
for almost four months. They would return to this 
area again next year, but since the huts were held 
together by mud, they would have fallen apart. 
Once inside their hut, Ibrahim and his father 
quietly arranged their beds and fell asleep. 

When the first light appeared the next morning, 
Abdu arose, said a prayer to Allah, and put out the 
sacred fire. Then he returned to the hut to awaken 
his son. Ibrahim’s face was hidden under his straw 
mat covering. Abdu touched his son’s shoulder 
gently. 

“Ibrahim, Ibrahim, my son, it is time to look at 
the cattle.” 

Abdu stood in front of one cow and called to his 
son. Neither Abdu nor Ibrahim understood what 





The camp of the ‘Cow’ Fulani is usually 
built so that the front faces west. The 
men and cattle stay in the front at night. 
The back of the camp, or the eastern 
side, is where the women’s huts are built. 
When the family is ready to move to 
another area, they move toward the west. 


was wrong with this animal. She had borne only 
one calf and gave very little milk. 

“What shall we do with this cow, my son?” Ibra- 
him knew his father wanted him to help make fam- 
ily decisions so he thought over what he would say. 

Ibrahim realized the cow should be sold. The 
family sold all the milk that the cows produced. 
But they never sold cows unless the cows stopped 
giving milk altogether, or the family was very poor. 

“Honored Father, this cow seems to be in good 
health, but she still takes without giving. We should 
take her to the marketplace and sell her.” 

Abdu was pleased with his son. 

“This is true. I want you to take her to the Hausa 
marketplace.” 

Ibrahim led the cow out of the corral. He felt 
proud. He was a man, doing man’s work. He only 
hoped that he would get a good price in the trading. 
As he walked toward the marketplace, Ibrahim 
turned and looked at the cow. She walked slowly, 
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Some of the earliest explorers and mer- 
chants wrote about Hausa cities and 
markets. Hausa cities still have entrances 
like the one in the picture to the right. 
Leather products from Hausaland were 
purchased by Arab traders who sold 
them to merchants on the Mediterra- 
nean. Where do you think the Hausa 
craftsmen got the leather? 
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her tail swinging lazily in the air. Ibrahim looked 
into her dark eyes which seemed to be staring back 
at him. He felt uneasy. He knew cattle were the 
wisest of animals and that they could pass judg- 
ments on human beings. He thought the cow would 
accept being sold for that was the Fulani way. Cows 
were Fulani too. But Ibrahim could not help think- 
ing that he saw a great sadness in her eyes. 


A Call for Reform 


As Ibrahim entered the Hausa marketplace, he saw 
a large crowd of Fulani gathered around a man. 
Ibrahim quickly watered the cow and tied her feet 
so that she could not wander. Then he whispered 
a few words to her and moved off toward the gath- 
ering. 

The speaker on the platform seemed to be both 
kind and patient. He smiled, and according to Mus- 
lim custom, he greeted the audience three times. 
Then he called upon them to be silent. 

“Who is this man who appears to be so holy?” 
Ibrahim whispered to an old Fulani herdsman next 
to him. The old man replied with respect, “He is 
Usuman dan Fodio.” He made no other comment. 

Ibrahim had heard many stories about the great 





The Fulani say their prayers to Allah five 
times a day. They respect the fast of 
Ramadan, the holy month, and instruct 
their children in the laws of Islam. But 
the Fulani nomad cannot attend mosque 
every Friday and make an annual pil- 
grimage to Mecca. When do you think 
the Fulani go to mosque? 


Muslim leader. Usuman dan Fodio, or Shehu, as 
the Fulani people called him, was a sheikh, or head 
tribesman. He traveled all over Hausaland encour- 
aging the Fulani people to obey Allah and His laws. 
He preached strict obedience to the Koran, the 
Muslim holy book. Shehu also preached that the 
Hausa should reform their ways and give better 
treatment to the Fulani. 

The Hausa were also Muslims. The Fulani be- 
lieved that some Hausa could not be devoted fol- 
lowers of Islam because they continued to worship 
idols. They felt that wealth had spoiled them. These 
Hausa were called pagans. 

Since the Fulani lived on Hausa territory, they 
had to pay taxes to the Hausa. They paid taxes on 
the land, their trade, and their cattle. Shehu 
preached against all the taxation, saying that it was 
prohibited by the Koran. 

Shehu raised his arms toward the sky and called 
out for a great reform in Hausaland. 

“The rulers of the Hausa people say they believe 
in Allah,” said Shehu, “but they worship many 
gods and idols and eat foods and drink alcohols 
which are forbidden by Allah. They use their pow- 
er over us unjustly and make us pay taxes. Both 
cattle and people should live freely. The rulers and 
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people of Hausaland must change their ways. They 
must return to Allah and the laws of Islam. All peo- 
ple must live by the laws of Allah!” 

The words of Usuman dan Fodio made Ibrahim 
feel very ashamed. How could he, who took pride 
in his cattle, sell his cow to people who ignored 
the laws of Allah? 

Ibrahim left the crowd and returned to the spot 
where he had tied the cow. Standing beside her, 
Ibrahim said softly, “You knew I couldn’t sell you, 
didn’t you?” 


The Jihad—1804 


Five years later, Ibrahim and his family returned to 
the region where he had first heard Usuman dan 
Fodio. His family’s herd was much smaller, and 
they were much poorer. They had had to sell part 
of their herd to pay their taxes to the rulers of 
Hausaland. 

Ibrahim had heard about the Hausa ruler who 
had ordered Shehu to leave Hausaland. The ruler 
knew that Shehu had many followers, and he be- 
lieved that Shehu was a threat to his power. Shehu 
had replied that Allah’s earth was wide. He might 
leave Hausaland but he would take his followers 
with him. 

Shehu and his followers left the area, but the 
Hausa ruler still feared Shehu’s power. Soon he 
gathered an army and followed Shehu, challenging 
the Fulani leader to battle. 

When Ibrahim first heard the news, he thought 
for several days about joining Shehu and his fol- 
lowers. There was a rumor that a jihad, a Muslim 
holy war, was about to begin. Ibrahim wanted very 
much to fight for Allah against the people who vio- 
lated the sacred laws. After discussing it with his 
father, he left for the state of Gobir to join Shehu 
in battle. 

Ibrahim arrived in Gobir several weeks later. 
His sandals were worn thin, and his clothes were 
torn. He was welcomed and fed and told that the 
followers of Shehu were preparing for a long march 





The Fulani did not consider all Hausa un- 


believers. Both Hausa and Fulani M 
lims appointed Usuman dan Fodio 
their chief. The people of the neighb 
ing Hausa state of Gobir were cal 
pagans, or unbelievers. Merchants 
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Gobir also traded with Arab merchan 
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Where do you suppose the wealthy ruler 
of Gobir got the firearms for his army? 


























the following day. The Fulani did not have many 
warriors, but they had decided to attack the Hausa 
unbelievers anyway. They strongly believed that 
Allah was with them. 

At dawn the next morning Ibrahim was awak- 
ened by the beating of drums. He stood up, reached 
for his long spear, and tied it to his waistband. He 
approached the other men, feeling confused and 
afraid. He looked into the distance toward the two 
hills where the Hausa army was camped. Then a 
great battle cry shook the earth and sky, and the 
followers of Shehu charged toward the Hausa army 
camp. 

“Allah Akbar! Allah Akbar! Allah Akbar!” She- 
hu’s army had begun the battle. 

Ibrahim’s feet carried him swiftly as he followed 
the giant wave of warriors. He clenched his spear 
firmly and felt his heart beat with tiny explosions. 
Then he saw clouds of smoke rising before him 
as the opposing army fired their muskets. He felt 
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totally unprepared as he threw his spear at the 
smoke before him. He shouted the battle cry again, 
then fell as if he had lost his balance. Ibrahim died 
without knowing that the Fulani would one day be 
the victors of the Muslim holy wars. 

In the next few years, Shehu’s army gathered 
both Hausa and Fulani followers and continued 
the holy wars. Soon they conquered the entire 
Hausa kingdom and established small states called 
emirates. Other followers of Shehu crossed the 
Niger and Benue rivers carrying the Islamic faith 
farther into the south of Nigeria. Shehu appointed 
his chief lieutenants as rulers of each state. He exe- 
cuted his power as Imperial Ruler from the north- 
ern city, Sokoto. These rulers, or emirs, remained 
loyal to Shehu and his descendants. A prophecy 
spread throughout the land. It said that the Fulani 
empire would last for 100 years. 


Changes in Power 


After they had won the holy wars many Fulani peo- 
ple migrated into neighboring areas. Some con- 
tinued to live as nomadic herdsmen, others settled 
and mixed with the conquered Hausa people. Still 
other Fulani traveled to areas where they settled as 
the wealthy ruling class of people. 

The Fulani empire grew as Fulani tribesmen con- 
tinued to spread out and conquer more territory. It 
soon became difficult for the Imperial ruler in So- 
koto to administer all the Fulani territory. Many 
Fulani tribesmen, except for the “Cow People,” 
mixed completely with the Hausa people. They 
intermarried and accepted the Hausa language and 
dress. Like the wealthy Hausa merchants, wealthy 
Fulani overlords and merchants enjoyed royal sur- 
roundings and kept poorer people as slaves. 

In 1900, the British entered the Hausa-Fulani 
areas north of the Niger and Benue rivers. Great 
Britain had occupied the south for many years, but 
had no official colony in the north. British and 
European trade interests were located along the 








During the 1800s the British granted 
charters to companies such as the Royal 
Niger Company to explore Nigeria. (The 
name Nigeria was chosen by the British.) 
The companies regulated trade, collected 
taxes, and explored the territory in the 
north for development possibilities. The 
information on the map to the right was 
gathered by early explorers from Europe. 
The light gray lines indicate Arab and 
Hausa trade routes. What areas did ex- 
plorers know best in 1805? 
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For a long time, Europeans did not know 
how many language groups inhabited 
Nigeria. Each group is a tribe with its 
own language, customs, and _ beliefs. 
The largest tribes are those on the map. 
Members of some of the smaller tribes 
learned to speak more than one lan- 
guage. Why do you think early British ad- 
ministrators didn't know there were 250 
different tribes in Nigeria? 
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coastal region, while African traders in the north 
crossed the Sahara to trade with areas along the 
Mediterranean. 

In 1912, Great Britain joined the northern and 
southern areas naming the territory Nigeria. They 
sent a governor, army officers, and civilian offi- 
cials into the north to administer the area and 
maintain order. The Fulani emirs continued as 
religious rulers of their territories. Although they 
acted as heads of their states, they themselves 
were governed by British officials using British 
policies. 

The chief of a tribe or village would often 
arrange a meeting or reception for the civilian 
British official, the District Commissioner. They 
might discuss how to go about making people 
pay their taxes or where the British wanted to 


bring in settlers 
to cooperate in 
governor would 


. If the village chief did not want 
carrying out these policies, the 
ask the emir to appoint a new 


chief. 
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The Hausa—1914 





Duma’s eyes opened slowly when he smelled fresh 
porridge being cooked. He dressed quickly and 
walked to the eating area outside. He greeted his 
parents and stretched out his hand for some tiwo, a 
hot porridge made of cereals. Without waiting for 
it to cool, he dipped his wooden spoon into the 
bowl and filled his mouth. “Oooh,” he cried and 
spit out the tiwo. 

His father laughed, ‘“Will you never change? You 
are so greedy.” 

“I am not greedy, Father. I am only hungry.” 

His father laughed again. “It doesn’t matter. Eat, 
my hungry son. We must hurry to our fields and 
harvest the peppers.” 

After Duma and his father had eaten, they left 
the slaves’ compound to go to their fields. They 
were allowed to use portions of their master’s fields 
for themselves. On their way they passed the com- 
pound of Isa Dara, the Fulani man who owned 
them. 

As the time came for them to work in their mas- 
ter’s fields, Duma and his father carried their pep- 
pers back to their compound. They placed them in 
the storage area. Duma’s mother would use the 
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Most people in Hausaland were farmers. 
Fathers and sons planted maize, millet, 
peanuts, tobacco, cotton, and sugar- 
cane. Before the British abolished slav- 
ery, Slaves did the planting. Work in the 
fields stopped at 2:30 when all Muslims 
went to pray. No one worked on Friday, 
the Muslim day of worship. Most Hausa 
farmers built walls around their com- 
pounds. Inside there was a courtyard 
where family activities took place. Straw 
fences separated the huts of different 
members of the compound. There was a 
section for unmarried men, married sons, 
and a men’s bathing area. The father’s 
hut was in the center. In back of it were 
huts for his wives and daughters and 
women’s bathing. 
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fresh peppers for her family’s meals and dry the 
rest to sell. 

Duma and his father left for their master’s com- 
pound. Today they had to take some yams to the 
marketplace for some women slaves to sell. They 
loaded the large yams onto two donkeys and 
began the trek to the marketplace just outside 
the village. 

When they entered the market area, Duma left 
his father and began to look at the things for sale— 
food, spices, cloth, and brass. Everywhere he heard 
the voices of the traders, shouting and chanting to 
advertise their bargains. 

Duma asked an old trader the price of a kola nut. 
It was too expensive. “I don’t have much money,” 
Duma explained to the old man. 

“Ah, that is too bad. Tell me, are you free or 
slave?” the old man asked. 

“TY belong to the Fulani merchant, Isa Dara,” 
Duma replied. 

The old man, whose wrinkled face was worn and 


Hausa farmers also worked part time at 
crafts. Some were weavers, dyers, trad- 
ers, basketmakers, thatchers, tanners, 
saddlemakers, or barbers. The people 
you see in the picture are making a blue 
dye called indigo. 





full of marks, looked kindly at Duma. “Here, take 
this,” said the old man, handing Duma a nut. “I 
was once a slave, but that was in the Americas. | 
escaped over 50 years ago and returned home. 

“T was captured in a tribal war and taken by Arab 
traders to the coast. I was sold in America and 
worked the whole day for my master. But slavery 
was different there. A slave had no fields to plant 
his own crops; and if the owner decided to sell him, 
he was often separated from his family. Later I was 
resold to a plantation owner in Brazil.” 

Duma had heard stories about slavery across the 
sea. But in Hausaland, slaves were treated like 
members of their master’s family. When Duma was 
born, his master had planned a naming ceremony, 
just as he would have for histown son. He had sac- 
rificed a ram and had given porridge to everyone. 
After the ceremony his master had called his own 
children together and introduced them to the new 
child. “Look, this is Duma. He is your younger 
brother. Treat him well,” he had said. 
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| Duma worked for his master from midmorning 

bith ids cas : till early afternoon six days a week. The rest of the 
de ef | me . time he was free to work in his own fields or do as 
; he wanted. He had no fear of being sold. 

Duma thanked the old man graciously and said 
good-bye. Near the Fulani traders, he saw his friend 
Sule who was chief of the young boys in his village. 
As chief, Sule was responsible for seeing that the 
boys respected one another and their elders. Duma 
called to him, but Sule was in a hurry. 

Duma knew that his friend had important mat- 
ters to take care of, but he wanted to ask him about 
the malam, the traveling teacher who instructed stu- 
dents in the laws of Allah. So he ran after Sule and 
asked him if he had seen the malam. 

“The malam? Yes, he has come. He is just out- 
side the marketplace, sitting beneath the great tree 
where he holds classes.” 
ee Duma wanted to learn to read the Koran and 
| write in Arabic. He hoped knowledge of the Koran 


Hausa men built their wives’ houses, did would help him become a religious and educated 
the laundry and sewing, or hired some- man. 

one to do it. They also bought the food 

and clothing, for Muslim women rarely 

left their compounds. Wealthy Hausa Learning a Lesson 

who were Muslim were also responsible 
for their slaves. When a slave's son 
planned to marry, he went directly to the 











As soon as Duma finished working with his father, 


Site ak exchonae:ten ood, cisthing he went to look for the malam. He found the old 
land, money for taxes, and the bridal man sitting beneath the great tree. He was reciting 
Pewment. Mesyoung Man Decame the) _ verses  tromathe) Koransto) avlareeseroupeousas 


masters servant. 


“Read!” he ordered his students. 


For thy Lord is most beneficent; who hath taught the use 
of the pen; who hath taught man that which he knew not. 


Duma waited for the malam to finish before ask- 
ing if he could study with him. The old man agreed, 
on the condition that Duma bring him food from 
the marketplace each day. 

Later that evening, Duma returned to his com- 
pound to ask permission of his master to attend 
school. Duma was sure his master would give per- 
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During the day, Muslim boys and gir 
over five went to a Koran school. The 
learned to read and write verses from th 
Koran in Arabic. Older students als 
attended classes. Some times the 





brought crafts to class and worked whi 
listening. The malam accepted grain, 
milk, meat, or a piece of cloth or leather 
as payment. 
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mission. Allah would look well upon him if he 
allowed Duma to study the Koran. Isa Dara agreed 
to let Duma study instead of work while the 
malam was in the village. He also asked a friend 
in the marketplace to give Duma the food for the 
malam. 

The next day, Duma got the food and carried it 
to his teacher. He sat near the malam with his writ- 
ing board, reed pen, and ink. The old man talked 
about Christian missionaries who had recently 
visited Hausaland. He said that Muslim leaders 
would not allow missionaries to settle in the area. 
Then he recited a verse from the Koran and ordered 
his students to repeat it. 


But they who set their face toward Allah and do what is 
right, their reward is therefore with their Lord, and no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they be grieved. 


Duma repeated the verse three times, saying each 
word slowly. Then the malam wrote the verse in 
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Christianity became a part of life in West 
Africa in the 1800s, but in parts of 
northeast Africa, Christianity was intro- 
duced in the 300s. The ruins of a tenth 
century Christian church were discovered 
in Nubia, an area in the eastern Sudan. 
The western and eastern Sudan make 
up the grasslands south of the Sahara. 


Arabic, and Duma copied it as best he could. He 
had never written before, and he held the pen in his 
fist like a small child. The malam could not read 
Duma’s writing. 

“No, no, that is not it!” he said and showed 
Duma how to hold the pen. 

Duma’s handwriting improved slowly, but he did 
not give up. Each day for three months Duma came 
to the tree and sat with the malam to learn the 
Koran. When the time came for the malam to re- 
turn to his home in Katsina, Duma became sad. 
He thought he would not be able to continue his 
studies. 

Every day as he worked in the fields, Duma re- 
cited what he had learned. His heart was not in his 
work. He wanted to study more. He wanted to be- 
come a malam. It was impossible, he thought. He 
was a Slave and could not leave the village to find 
another teacher. Or could he. . . ? 


Making a Decision 


Two weeks after the malam had gone, Duma de- 
cided to run away to a city, perhaps Katsina, to find 
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Wall paintings and murals of the disciples 
were found inside the church in Nubia. 
In the picture to the right, the idols repre- 
sent Fulani emirs. Why do you think the 
people would want to build a shrine to 
the emirs? 


a teacher. He had thought about it seriously, and 
he knew he had a good chance to remain free if he 
escaped. 

Great Britain had participated in the slave trade 
to the Americas during the seventeenth century. 
But by the eighteenth century, Britain had become 
involved in the antislavery movement and _ at- 
tempted to discourage all slavery. Other European 
and American traders continued the slave trade. 
The British did not forbid the Fulani system of slav- 
ery by law, but they declared that slave owners 
could not use British courts of law to help them 
reclaim lost slaves. 

Duma left his compound that morning as though 
he were going to the fields. Then he disappeared. 
When Isa Dara went to the fields, his eyes searched 
for Duma. He asked around, but nobody had seen 
him that day. He sent his youngest son to search for 
Duma in the marketplace. 

Isa Dara could not understand why Duma would 
want to go away. Hadn’t he treated him as a mem- 
ber of his own family and permitted him to attend 
school? He decided to go to the marketplace and 
look for Duma himself. 
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Muslim women prepared meals for their 
families twice a day. Each wife cooked 
for her husband two days in a row. The 
rest of the time she was free to work at 
crafts which might include making sweet 
meats of honey and sugarcane, thread, 
pottery, and blankets. The money they 
earned was their own. In the picture 
below, Muslims bow toward Mecca, a 
famous city in Arabia. What transporta- 
tion did these men use? How do you 
think the bicycle affected life in Africa? 
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Isa Dara thought about the many slaves who had 
run away in past years. By the end of the last year, 
several of his slaves had disappeared. Now, for the 
first time, both he and his sons sometimes had to 
tend their own fields. 

Isa Dara approached a Fulani trader and told him 
about Duma. They talked about the many slaves 
who had escaped, the new British governor who did 
nothing about it, and a missionary who had re- 
cently visited Hausaland. 

“Ah,” said the trader. “The British do not un- 
derstand our ways. And we refuse to accept ways 
we do not understand.” 

Isa Dara nodded in agreement but he did not feel 
any better. He left the trader to continue his search 
for Duma, but he knew he would not find him. 





The Yoruba—1950 





Taiyewo walked slowly with her two friends along 
the narrow stream leading from their village to the 
forest’s edge. The sun was hot overhead, and the 
air was wet with humidity. The girls took off their 
sandals and began to walk in the stream. 

Before long they reached a huge dome-shaped 
rock that rose from the forest floor high above the 
trees. Like quick laughing lizards, the girls swiftly 
climbed to the top, clinging to the hard rock with 
their fingers and toes. They had hoped to find a 
cool breeze there. Instead they found the dry, hot 
harmattan wind that blew in from the Sahara Des- 
ert. Taiyewo poured water from her clay pot onto 
her scarf and wiped her face with the wet cloth. 
She looked at the forest below her. 

Taiyewo’s people, the Yoruba, lived in the West- 
ern Region of Nigeria. This is a rich agricultural 
area, producing field and forest crops. People of 
the Yoruba tribe speak a language called Yoruba; 
but there are other tribes in the area, and each 
speaks a different language. 

An insect flew against Taiyewo’s ear. She slapped 
at it but missed, then slapped again. In her hand 
she held the crushed body of a mosquito. Unlike 
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The mosquito breeds in water. Why do 
you think it is still a problem in Nigeria? 


Portuguese, then English, French, and 
German, and later American missionaries 
arrived to convert and to baptize coastal 
West Africans into the Christian faith. 
The picture below was drawn by a Euro- 
pean settler. 
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the other forest creatures, the mosquito refused to 
disappear or be destroyed. The insect was a carrier 
of malaria and yellow fever, and because of this, 
for a long time white people were afraid to settle 
in the area. For centuries, Europeans had called 
tropical West Africa the white man’s grave. Many 
Africans called the mosquito their best friend. But 
Taiyewo knew that the mosquito killed thousands 
of Nigerians, too. Many acquired a natural immu- 
nity to the disease, but many still died from it. 

In the late 1800s, the British sent to England for 
medical help. Doctors and nurses came to live in 
Nigeria and care for the diseased settlers. Christian 
missionaries arrived and began to establish schools 
for Nigerians. In these mission schools, Nigerians 
were taught to speak English, and eventually all 
subjects were taught in that language. Health sta- 
tions were set up throughout the area. By 1950, 


Samuel Crowther, a Yoruba convert to 
Christianity, was educated by mission- 
aries in Sierra Leone and England. He 
translated the Bible into Yoruba and 
wrote books of Yoruba grammar for 
missionaries to use. He went back to 
Africa and established schools and a 
Church Missionary Society staffed by 
Africans. He was appointed the first 
black bishop of the Church of England. 


What is happening in the picture below?. 


Nigerians who had gone to mission schools or to 
school in England were working as teachers or as- 
sisting in medical services. 

The missionaries went into the small farming 
villages after establishing themselves in port towns 
and large cities. They did not settle in Muslim areas 
to the north. 

Taiyewo had gone to an elementary school es- 
tablished by missionaries. But when she was nine, 
she left school in order to help her mother in the 
market. Her twin brother Kehinde now attended 
secondary school in Ife. 

Another hot breeze swept by Taiyewo, and again 
she dipped her scarf into the water. She ran the 
wet scarf along her face and arms. Her skin spar- 
kled brilliantly as the water caught the sunlight. For 
a moment she looked like the black night and the 
drops of water on her skin like tiny stars. 
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Each state in Yorubaland has an oba or 
king, thought to be the most powerful 
and best educated man. But village 
chiefs and priests can vote to take his 
power if he rules unfairly. The oba or 
Allafin of Oyo is Muslim. Although Chris- 
tian influence is strong in the Western 
Region, half the population is Muslim 
How do you think the religion of Islam 
reached the Western Region? 
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Understanding God’s Helpers 


Taiyewo and her friends climbed down the rock 
and followed the stream until it flowed into a small 
lake. They slipped out of their clothes and dove 
into the cool, deep water. They swam to a large 
rock in the middle and touched its hot, rough sur- 
face. Taiyewo reached the rock first. She touched 
it and was startled by the strange, powerful feeling 
that came over her. It was the rock of Ogun, the 
god of war. When Ogun died, the Yoruba people 
believed he returned as this rock. 

Although Taiyewo and her family were Chris- 
tians, the traditional Yoruba religion was still a part 
of their lives. Her father attended church regularly 
and was an important member of the church com- 
munity. Her mother, however, continued to visit 
the local shrines and pray to their community god. 
On special holidays, like Christmas or New Years, 
her father gathered the family together to pray to 
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The traditional religion of the Yoruba 
included animism, the belief that spirits 
live in all things of nature—soil, hills, 
rocks, wind, rain, and animals. The high 
god of the sky controls the spirits and is 
the creator of all things. The Yoruba be- 
lieved he sent his son Oduduwa to earth. 
Oduduwa came from the sky to the holy 
city of Ife on a chain. Then man was 
created in different colors and shapes. 
The Yoruba believe that after death a 
good person goes to live among the 
gods. In this way, the dead can influence 
the gods to help their relatives on earth. 
The oba is believed to be a descendant of 
Oduduwa. 


Olodumare, the high god of the Yoruba people 
and creator of all. 

Taiyewo’s brother did not really practice any re- 
ligion, but he respected his father’s right to combine 
the two religions. Kehinde once told her that the 
missionaries had come to Yorubaland because they 
were against slavery. After settling in the area, they 
began to preach that worshiping ancestors and 
many gods was evil. Kehinde explained that the 
missionaries never understood that the different 
gods helped the Creator rule the universe. Africans 
also worshiped their ancestors because they were 
proud of them. “What was wrong with admiring 
your ancestors and wanting to be brave and strong 
like they were?” he had asked. 

When the girls returned to the shore, they 
dressed, filled their large clay pots with water, and 
placed them on their heads. After walking for 
some time, they reached the edge of the village. 
The girls crossed several fields planted with yams 
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Yoruba towns have always been densely 
populated. Portuguese traders spoke of 
Yoruba towns as large city-villages where 
both village compounds and two-story 
buildings were found. Over one third of 
the people in the Western Region live in 
cities like this one. 
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and walked through groves of cocoa trees. The 
trees’ yellow pods were bursting with cocoa beans. 
The first grove had been planted in their village a 
few years before Taiyewo was born. Throughout 
Nigeria, cocoa beans were becoming the principal 
crop for foreign export. 


Changing the Past 


Yoruba towns and villages have always been large 
farming communities. The people lived in houses 
built close together. In ancient times they banded 
together for protection, cultivating the farmland 
that was located away from their houses, surround- 
ing their villages. They have lived this way for 
thousands of years. 

Before the British came, farmland belonged to 
all the people in the community. It was distributed 
to the people by the village elder or chief. Each 
family could decide upon the use of their farmland. 
The only restriction was that the land must remain 
in the hands of community members. 





British businessmen wanted Great Britain 
to build a railroad connecting major 
cities in Nigeria. They complained that it 
was too difficult to transport goods by 
river or across land. The first railroad 
from Lagos to Kano was completed by 
1915. By 1938, 2173 miles of track 
connected important market cities. By 
1950, 28,000 miles of road had been 
constructed, and cars, buses, trucks, 
and bicycles were being used. How do 
you think this affected Nigerians? 


When Great Britain took control of Nigeria, 
British governors worked directly with the village 
chiefs to enforce a different policy. The village chief 
continued to distribute the land, but he was also 
asked to collect taxes on the land used and on each 
member of the household. The governors ruled 
that taxes had to be paid in British currency. Some 
of the tax money was sent back to England, some 
was used in Nigeria to develop the court system 
and transportation. 

Every family was faced with the problem of find- 
ing ways to earn money to pay the heavy taxes. 
Some people, like two of Taiyewo’s uncles, left 
their town of Ife to work in Lagos. Men, like her 
uncles, were paid cash wages for their labor. They 
constructed buildings, roads, railways, and factories 
all over Nigeria. Her uncles had worked on the first 
railroad built in Nigeria. It went from Lagos to Kano 
and was completed in 1915. 

Taiyewo’s father had thought about moving to 
another area, but with a family, he realized it would 
be too expensive. Instead, he convinced some of 
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The Western Region receives 72 inches 
of rain each year which insures good 
crops. The Yoruba cultivate the fields 
surrounding the towns where they live. 
A farmer has more than one field. He 
cuts down and burns the vegetation on 
one field for planting, while another 
field rests uncultivated. The men of the 
family plant corn, yams, melon, or casava 
before the rainy season begins. 
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the clan members to sell their houses in Ife and 
build new homes in the countryside on the farm- 
land assigned to them. They asked the village chief 
to give them more land. They believed they would 
be able to grow a variety of crops to provide enough 
food for their families. They would also earn cash 
to pay taxes by growing cocoa beans for export. 

As in the past, portions of the land were assigned 
to the members of the new community according 


‘to their needs. Each man owned the crops he grew. 


One of Taiyewo’s uncles owned the kola trees that 
were planted near their compound. Her father 
planted yams beneath the trees so he owned the 
yams. Another clan member owned the cocoa trees. 
No other crops could be planted beneath them. 

Taiyewo’s family and other members of their 
community soon discovered that they were not 
earning enough cash. Most farmers stopped pro- 
ducing food for their families and produced only 
cocoa beans. Their cocoa bean crops were particu- 
larly successful because the climate was cooler and 
drier than other areas. Taiyewo’s father continued 





The British introduced cocoa farming in 
Nigeria in 1870. Since then most Yoruba 
have been involved in either the planting, 
processing, trucking, or shipping of co- 
coa. Although cocoa is one of Nigeria’s 
largest exports. Ghana leads in African 
cocoa production. The pictures below 
show cocoa pods ready to be picked 
from the tree and men taking white 
cocoa beans out of the pods and placing 
them in baskets to dry. 





to produce only yams because they were still in 
great demand. The people in Taiyewo’s community 
sold almost all they produced. This provided them 
with enough cash to pay their taxes and buy their 
own food at the marketplace. They also bought 
goods imported from Europe and America. 

Some of Taiyewo’s relatives still lived in Ife and 
Lagos. When she went to visit her uncles in Ife, 
she was always surprised to see how much the city 
had changed. Many Nigerians who had graduated 
from schools in the United States or England lived 
there. This new class of Nigerian professional peo- 
ple—doctors, lawyers, businessmen, engineers— 
hoped to find work in the city and use their skills 
and ideas to further develop their country. Un- 
skilled Nigerians also moved to the city hoping to 
find work. There was no work for many of them. 

Although Taiyewo liked many things about the 
city and enjoyed visiting her relatives, she was not 
sure she would like to live there. She knew life 
there was expensive, and she did not think she 
would enjoy living among people from different 
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In 1914, Lagos became the capital of 
the British Colony of Nigeria. All rail- 
roads made connections there, and 
goods were produced and exported 
from there. The picture to the right is 
Lagos in the 1950s. Some educated 
Nigerians found jobs teaching school 
or working as clerks in British firms 
Some established small businesses 
Unskilled workers could not always find 
permanent jobs in the city. They did not 
always have relatives with whom they 
could stay. How do you think jobless 
people lived? How did life in the city differ 
from life in the village as shown tn the 
two pictures on page 35? 
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tribes. She did not know other Nigerian languages, 
and she had forgotten most of the English she had 
learned in missionary school. 


Reliving the Past 


The girls arrived at the paths which led to their in- 
dividual homes. Taiyewo said good-bye to her 
friends, then walked the rest of the way home. 

It was midafternoon when Taiyewo entered her 
family’s compound. Her father Aké and her broth- 
ers were out on the edge of the forest participating 
in a working bee. A friend had asked them to help 
clear some forest land on which to plant more 
cocoa groves. The friend provided food and drink 
for the workers. When Aké and his sons needed 
something done, the friend would help them. 

Taiyewo’s mother Ronke was sitting next to a 
shaded wall in the compound, weaving baskets 
with long, dry blades of grass. Taiyewo greeted her 
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In the 1700s, the Portuguese, British, 
Dutch, and French built slave forts along 
the coast of West Africa. After slaves 
were captured, they were placed in forts 
to await the arrival of a slaving ship. 
It is estimated that between 1690 and 
1807, the Royal African Company of 
Great Britain exported two and a half 
million slaves from West Africa. 
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and then put the pots of water away. She walked 
to the cooking area, took several boiled yams, and 
began to pound them for dinner. 

When the evening meal was over, Taiyewo was 
tired and went to bed early. She closed her eyes 
and thought of a painting she had seen in the mar- 
ketplace. In the picture were rows of men tied to- 
gether in front of an old slave fort. She drifted to 
sleep, dreaming she was sitting in the soft sand, 
next to the remains of an old mud wall in an ancient 
Yoruba coastal town. She felt a wind begin to move 
the trees overhead. Then the wind stopped. 

Suddenly Taiyewo saw fire rising from the 
thatched roofs of the town and people running. 
They seemed terrified and their screams frightened 
her. Giant men shooting guns and hurling spears 
ran past her, trying to capture the frightened 
people. 

Some of the people lay dead before their huts. 
Others escaped into the forest. Those who re- 
mained, including the children, were tied together 
with heavy ropes and led off toward the sea. Those 
who survived the march, the beatings, the hunger, 
were taken in ships to far-off places. 

The Atlantic slave trade began in the seventeenth 
century. Both American and European slave traders 
made arrangements with village heads to get slaves. 
When the chiefs did not cooperate, the traders de- 





Slave raids and tribal wars took place 
during the dry season, from November 
to March. Sometimes slave traders were 
sighted and villagers warned. Sometimes 
Africans cooperated with traders and 
were rewarded for their help. Sometimes 
traders went directly to the village chief to 
get help in finding slaves. Slaves were 
tied together and marched across land 
or transported by river to slave forts 
They were crowded onto slave ships for 
a trip that took months. Many slaves 
died of diseases while at sea. 





stroyed the villages and took the villagers as cap- 
tives. 

Among some tribes there were customs that 
helped village chiefs find slaves. If a family was 
in debt to a village head, they would lend him a 
member of their family to pay off their debt. Fam- 
ilies who had many children allowed other clan 
members to raise one or more of their children. 
Sometimes these families were told that their chil- 
dren had been borrowed for only a period of time, 
but many were sold into slavery. 

African rulers along the coast as well as Northern 
Fulani rulers raided weaker villages to obtain more 
land. They traded the captives from these villages 
in return for jewelry, imported cloths, guns, and 
ammunition. The competition among rulers for 
more land, goods, and slaves led to wars between 
villages and tribes. The Yoruba lost many people 
because of frequent Fulani raids. 

European and American traders organized a 
Great Triangular Trade Route. After trading goods 
for slaves in Africa, the slaves were shipped to plan- 
tation owners in North and South America. There, 
traders were given shipments of tobacco or sugar 
as payment. These goods were brought back to 
Europe, traded, and the triangle began again in 
Africa. Nigeria and other regions along the west- 
ern coast lost over 75,000 people a year during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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THE SLAVE DECK OF THE BARK “WILDFIRE,” BROUGHT INTO KEY WEST ON APRIL 20, 1800.—[From a Davexunvorrrs,} 


Kev Weer, Fronrna, May 20, 1867, 

On the morning of the SOth of April Jast, the 
‘United States steamer Mokack, Lioytenant Craven 
commanding, came te anchor in the harbor of thia 
place. having in tow a bark af the unten of about 
three hunted and thirty tons, supposed te he the 
bark Wildfire, lately owned in the city of Now 
York, The hark had on hoard five bnndred and 
ten native Mricans, taken on hoard in the River 
Congo, on the west slile of the continent of Afrien, 
Sho hind heen captured a few days previously hy 
Tietitenant Craven within sight of the narthern 
coast of Culm, as an American vessel employed in 
violating our lawa against the slave-trade. She 
had left the Congo River thirty-six days before her 
copture. 

Soon after the hark was anchored we repaired on 
board, and on parsing over the side saw, on the 
deck of the vessel, about four hundred and fifty 
native Africans, in a state of entire nudity, in a 
Aitting or squatting postnre, the most of them hav- 
ing their knees elevated so as to form a resting- 








place for their heads and arms, They sat very close 
together, mostly on either side of the vessel, forwarit 
and aft, leaving a narrow open space along the line 
of the centre for the erew of the vessel to pass to 
and fro. Aboutfifty of them were fill-crown young 
men, and ahout four handred were hoya aged from 
ten fo sixteen years. It is said iy persons ae- 
quainted with the slave-trade and who saw then, 
that they were generally in a very sgood condition. 
of health and flesh, aa compared with other aimilar 
eargors, owing to (he fact that they hat not been 
so much crowded together on board as is common 
in slave voyages, and had been better fed than 
nsnnt, Tis said thatthe bark is capable of carry- 
ing, and wns prepated to carry, one thousand, but 
not being alle withont incnnyenient delay to pro- 
cure so many, she sailed with six hundred. Ninety 
and upward had died on the voyage. But this is 
considered as comparatively a small lose, showing: 
that they had been better cared for than usual, 
Ton more have died nince their atrival, and there 
are about forty more sick in the hospital, We saw 











on hoard about six or seven hows and men greatly 
emaciated, and diseased past recovery, and about « 
hundred that shawed decitled evidences of suffering 
from inanition, exhaustion, and disense. Tiysen- 
tery was the principal disease, Birt notwithrtand- 
ing their sufferings. we could not be otherwise thant 


interested and amused at their strange Jacke, mo | 


tions, and netions, ‘The well ones looked happs 
and contented, and wore ready at any moment to. 
join ins song or a dance whenever they wore di- 
rected to do so by “Jack"—a litile fellow as black 





ag chony, about twelve years old, having a hand | 


some and expressive fice, an intelligent look, and 
a sparkling eye, The sailor on the vorage hart 
dressed “Jack” in sailor costume, and had made 
him a great pet. When we were on board Jack” 
carried about in his-hand a short cori, not only aa 
the emblem It also as the instrument of his brief 
delegated authority, Ile would make the men and 
hoyn stand np, sit down, sing, or dance joat na he 
directed, When they sang '' Sack” moved wound 
among them as light a6 4 cat, and beat the time by 


| in the berths, 


slapping his hands tagother, and if any refused to 
Ring, or sang out of tin, Jack’s cord descended on 
their backs. Their singing was monotonous, The 
words we did not understand. We have rarely 
snen a more happy and merry-looking fellow than 
“Jack,” 

From tha deck we descended into the cabin, 
| where we saw sixty of seventy women and young 
girls, in Natore’s dress, dome stiting on the floor 
and others on the lockors, and some sick ones lying 
Four or five of thom were a good 
denl fattoned on the back and arms, and we notice 
that thres had.an arm branded with the figure ‘*7,” 
whieh, we suppose, is the roerchant’s mark. 

On the day of their arrival the sickest, nbout 
forty in all, were landed and enrried to a building 
on the public gronnds belonging to Fort Taylor, 
and Doctors Whitehurst and Skrine employed as 
qmedival attendants. We visited them in the aft- 
ernoon, The United States Maratial had procured 
for all of them shirt, and pants for the men, and 
some benevolent ladies of the city had sent the 
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Activity in the Market 


Taiyewo opened her eyes, happy to find that she 
had only been dreaming and that she was in her 
own house. She got out of bed and began to pre- 
pare for the day’s activities. Each day during the 
yam season, Taiyewo went to the marketplace to 
sell yams. 

Although farmers had turned to cocoa farming 
instead of producing yams, yams were still eaten by 
everyone. More people than ever before bought 
them, and Aké made a better profit each season. 

Taiyewo arrived at the marketplace at noon that 
day. She found her younger sister at the usual place 
in the vegetable section and placed another basket 
of yams in front of her. Her sister had been there 
since early morning and would now return home 
to help their mother. 

A woman whose arms were filled with bolts of 
cloth approached Taiyewo. She picked up a large 
yam from the basket and examined it carefully. 
“How much a basket?” she asked. 

“They are two shillings a piece. Look at them,” 
Taiyewo said. ‘They are very cheap.” 

“Too much, too much,” the woman replied and 
walked away. 

A few minutes later, the woman returned. “I have 
many mouths to feed. I will give you a shilling and 
a half for them.” 

Taiyewo said no, shaking her head firmly. The 
woman finally paid Taiyewo her price. Taiyewo 
congratulated herself as she dropped the money 
into the pouch of her dress. 

The day continued much the same until a young 
man arrived and asked the price of yams. She tried 
to hide her surprise at seeing a man buy yams. 

They began to bargain with each other in Yoruba. 
Taiyewo thought he was about 19 or 20 years old. 
He dressed and spoke like a Yoruba from the city. 

After several minutes of bargaining, the man told 
Taiyewo that his name was Ojo. He bought the 
yams for two shillings, thanked her courteously 
and said, “In Lagos, I don’t often have time to bar- 


Yoruba village women sold vegetables 
from neighboring farms. Some women 
sold cloth or their own crafts, such as 
pottery. Since some women owned 
looms, they wove the cloth they sold. 





gain at the marketplace. I’m here only for a short 
visit.” 

“IT enjoyed talking with you.” He smiled at 
Taiyewo warmly. “I hope you will be here tomor- 
row when I come for more yams,” he said. 

As he walked away, Femi, the drummer, came 
toward Taiyewo, but she pretended not to see him. 
He beat his drum rapidly with the flat of his palms 
and darted swiftly toward her. 

“My wife, my wife,” he chanted laughingly. “My 
beautiful wife.” 

Taiyewo turned from him, embarrassed, but 
Femi continued to dance around her, beating his 
drum which seemed to be laughing, too. The vil- 
lagers in the marketplace stopped their work and 
began laughing along with Femi and his drum. 
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To be a musician is to have a full-time 
profession which is passed on from 
generation to generation in a family. 
The men in this picture are playing talking 
drums. They reproduce the tones of the 
Yoruba language by pulling the thongs 
on the side of the drum a certain way 
and using complicated rhythmic pat- 
terns. They can drum entire sentences 
and transmit messages from village to 
village. How do you suppose the oba 
used these drums? What do you think 
he uses now? 
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One old woman said, ‘Oh, that Femi, he speaks 
with his drum as his father did.” 

The villagers called to one another across the 
marketplace. Many put aside their work for a mo- 
ment and joined in the fun. Young boys and girls 
danced in front of Taiyewo, teasing and singing 
to her. 

“Oh wife of Femi. Oh daughter of Ogun. You are 
more beautiful than anyone.” Taiyewo hid behind 
her baskets, hoping they would go away. 

Taiyewo’s father Aké had always admired Femi’s 
skill with the drum. There was none better than 
he in the village. Aké had asked around the village 
to see what other people thought of him. People 
said he was a kind young man, generous and a 
skilled drummer and singer. His family was re- 
spected, and among his ancestors were many 
famous warriors. Aké decided that a marriage be- 
tween the two would bring honor to his family. 

A few years before, Aké had spoken with Femi’s 
father and discussed the marriage, but they had not 
yet discussed the bridewealth. Since then, Femi 
taunted and teased Taiyewo whenever he saw her. 
Beyond that, they had never spoken to each other. 


* 





Finding a Solution 


For the next three days and during the following 
two weeks, Ojo came to the marketplace to buy 
yams from Taiyewo. He spoke to her about Lagos 
and about buildings that go several stories into the 
sky. He said that he lived in one of those towering 
buildings. He said that he had a position as a book- 
keeper and made a good salary. Sometimes he ate 
in restaurants and went to the movies. 

Taiyewo’s eyes widened. Her relatives who lived 
in Lagos were poor and never did things like these. 
Lagos was beginning to sound exciting to her. After 
just a few days she felt she knew Ojo much better 
than she knew Femi, the man whom she was to 
marry. 

The following evening, Ojo visited her again. 

“I want you to know I came from Lagos to speak 
with the woman whom my parents have chosen for 
me to marry. But I do not want to marry her. I don’t 
want to marry someone I don’t love.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked Taiyewo. 
“What is love? What does it have to do with marry- 
ing anyone? A girl marries the person her parents 
choose. They are always very careful in making the 
choice.” This kind of thing was certainly not a 
Yoruba idea, thought Taiyewo to herself. 

“T’ve come to know you well, and I like being 
with you,” explained Ojo. “I want you to know 
that it is you I want to marry.” 

Taiyewo felt very confused. She liked being with 
Ojo, but she could not think of marrying him. Care- 
fully and kindly she told him about her arranged 
marriage with Femi. She said she would marry Femi 
because it was their way in the village. 

When Ojo left Taiyewo, he returned immediately 
to his family’s compound and spoke to his father. 
But his father, like Taiyewo, did not understand. 
When Ojo refused to accept the wife that had been 
chosen for him, the old man argued. 

“Whatever love is, it is a stupid reason not to 
marry the woman we have chosen for you.” But 
after much argument, he tried to understand. 
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Sculpture like these bronze figures of the 
Oni of Ife and his wife date back hun- 
dreds of years. The Yoruba people, who 
are descended from the Nok civilization 
of 400 B.C., were among the first West 
Africans to develop agriculture, trade, 
and large political states. Oyo and Ife 
were the earliest Yoruba city states and 
had a highly developed civilization by the 
twelfth century A.D. 


Calabashes are carved and used as water 
jugs, dishes and other household items. 
How is this man passing on his skill? 
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“The most important thing, I suppose, is that you 
have a wife and children. Of course, Taiyewo can- 
not even think of marrying you because another 
marriage has been arranged. But I have an idea. | 
will try to speak to Taiyewo’s father and find out 
if we can arrange this marriage in the traditional 
manner.” 

Ojo smiled brightly. He thought his father was 
truly a kind and clever old man. 

Several days later, Ojo’s father met Aké in the 
marketplace. They talked about the yam crops, the 
new roads and highways being built near the vil- 
lage, and the long drought. 

Then Ojo’s father said very casually. “My boy 
has met your daughter and is interested in her. Has 
someone stolen her away already?” 

Aké had to be honest. He explained that Femi 
had not yet given him any bridewealth so the ar- 
rangement could not be considered formal. 

Ojo’s father then began to describe his son’s skill 
as a bookkeeper, the money he earned, his educa- 
tion, and his life in the city. “I believe Ojo would 
bring honor and wealth to your family,” he said. 

“Yl think about it,” said Aké. 

The two old men shook hands and Ojo’s father 
left. When he was out of sight, Aké began to ques- 
tion people in his village about Ojo. 








The Ibo—1970 





As Nwaka walked toward the bus depot along a 
busy Ibadan street he saw his friend Obika coming 
toward him. Nwaka had met Obika when he had 
come to the University of Ibadan three years ago. 
Though the two were friends, they argued all the 
time. Nwaka had been raised in the farming com- 
munity of Afikpo. Obika had been raised in the city 
of Onitsha. He did not know anything about farm- 
ing and very little about village life. 

In spite of Obika’s fondness for arguing, he was 
very popular among students at the university. He 
loved to compete in debates and always seemed so 
sure of himself. He had earned the reputation of 
being “the go-getter,” among his friends. 

As they met, Obika gave Nwaka a friendly clap 
on the back. “Where are you going, Nwaka?” 

Nwaka answered Obika quickly, “Home to 
Afikpo for a few days. My sister is getting married, 
and my father wants me to come home for the 
bridewealth settlement.” 

As soon as the words were out, Nwaka regretted 
having said them. Obika laughed loudly. 

Nwaka knew that Obika considered himself too 
modern to follow such customs. As a person from 
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In 1964 there were 17,000 free primary 
schools in Nigeria with over eight million 
children enrolled. There were 7OO sec- 
ondary, 40 trade schools, 350 teachers’ 
colleges, and five universities. Ibadan 
had a medical school and a teaching 
hospital, and in Lagos another teaching 
hospital was developing. Below, students 
at the University of Ibadan dress in rags 
to take part in the Rag King parade. 
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the city, he had always worn European clothes and 
spoken English more than Ibo. He had often teased 
Nwaka for being old-fashioned and taking Ibo cus- 
toms too seriously. 

While Nwaka listened to Obika ramble on about 
the new history professor from the United States, 
he remembered their last argument. 

“Why should a man have to pay anything in 
order to have a wife? This makes no sense at all,” 
Obika had said. ‘Fathers no longer decide how and 
where their daughters are going to live. Besides, life 
has become too expensive for such ceremony. Most 
men can’t afford to rent a room, much less pay a 
bridewealth. Frankly, I’d prefer the old European 
custom where the father pays a man to accept his 
daughter,” Obika had said laughingly. 

Then he had said more seriously, “Besides, 
women have many more choices these days. My 
own sister graduated from college and is now 
studying in the United States.” 

“What you say is true,” Nwaka had replied, “but 
this is not my sister’s case. Perhaps the day will 
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There are three universities in the West- 
ern Region—lbadan, Ife, and Lagos 
Ahmadu Bello University is in the North- 
ern Region, and the campus of Nsukka 
University in the Eastern Region is pic- 
tured above 
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come when women must leave the village because 
the men have left to work in the city. Then every- 
one might be exposed to a modern way of life. 
“But for the time being, I still have a family who 
lives the traditional way, and to them, that way is 
good. When my sister leaves her family and clan, 
everyone suffers great loss,” Nwaka had patiently 
explained. “Up until now, she has been a great help 
to my family. She cooks, cares for the children, 
works in the field, and sells goods in the market. 
It seems only fair that the man who marries her 
should try to make up for the family’s loss.” 
Nwaka knew that his words had meant nothing 
to Obika. Sometimes, though, he wondered if he 
meant them himself. He knew he probably would 
not offer a bridewealth when he married. But then, 
his life was different from his sister’s. And his chil- 
dren would have a life different from his own. 
Nwaka waited impatiently for Obika to finish 
explaining why he disagreed with something the 
history professor had said. Then he said, “I have to 
go, Obika, or I'll miss my bus. See you next week.” 
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In traditional African societies, women 
born within a year or two of each other 
belong to the same age grade. In |bo- 
land, where many women have small 
businesses, age grades might decide 
how much of an item a woman is allowed 
to sell. In the small shop pictured above, 
what items were probably imported from 
other countries? 
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Women’s Work 


Nwaka boarded the bus for Afikpo, a ride that 
would take him seven hours. He settled into his 
seat to get comfortable, but he still felt slightly ir- 
ritated by Obika who didn’t seem to understand 
very much about village life or village women. He 
didn’t even know that village women had been re- 
sponsible for Nigeria’s oldest political organization. 

More than 30 years ago, Yoruba women who 
sold goods in the Lagos market began to sell small 
items imported by European firms. They received 
a small commission on the items they sold. To 
make a profit, the women began to sell items from 
different firms. The firms began to tell the women 
how much they could sell, which firms they could 
sell for, and where they should bank their money. 

The women objected. They organized protest 
demonstrations in the Lagos market. Women who 
sold European items in other marketplaces joined 


In the late 1950s, as Nigeria approached 
independence, regional development 
corporations were supported by govern- 
ment money. They were established in 
all regions to plan and to carry out agri- 
cultural and industrial projects. Nigerians 
realized that political independence 
would mean little if the country could not 
Support itself. 
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in the protesting. The idea of protesting against 
European banks and firms spread to smaller mar- 
kets. The protests were supported by many Ni- 
gerian workers. This led to the formation of the 
Nigerian Democratic Party. 

“Even our own Ibo women have always spoken 
up for their rights,” thought Nwaka. When the 
British had tried to place a special tax on women 
many years ago, Ibo women had objected strongly. 
Women initiated together and married women’s 
groups organized to protest the tax. 

First the women went to their village councils 
to object. But the chiefs of the village councils who 
had been selected by the British had agreed to the 
tax. When it appeared that their councils would 
not support them, the women became angry. 

The women began to demonstrate openly. They 
attacked their village chiefs and the European set- 
tlers and destroyed goods and property belonging 
to trading firms. Women throughout Iboland or- 
ganized similar demonstrations. They were stopped 
only when police were called in, and many women 
were killed and injured. British administrators ex- 
plained the event by saying they had not known 
enough about the Ibo way of life. 

There were other stories about women speaking 
up, Nwaka remembered. His father had told him 
the story of Ibo women who had marched and 
danced throughout Iboland, telling people to refuse 
to use British currency. They had wanted to start 
using cowry shells again. They even demanded that 
the white man return to his own country so they 
could return to their old ways. 


The Ogo Society 


Nwaka’s bus rolled eastward through crowded 
towns, across the Niger River bridge, into Onitsha, 
a major trading center. He traveled yet farther 
eastward toward Afikpo through rain forest alter- 
nating with cleared fields lying fallow. He rode into 
villages of small mud houses with corrugated iron 
roofs or thatched roofs in the old style. Nwaka had 
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In 1970 an experimental farm project in 
ljebu, sponsored by the Western Re- 
gional Development Corporation,  in- 
cluded several thousand rubber trees, 
cocoa trees, and palm oil trees. In the 
Eastern Region similar experimental farm 
projects were developed at places like 
Oguta and Eket. In the Northern Region 
the Kainji dam and power station project 
on the Niger River was begun. This pro- 
ject, together with additional dam and 
power station construction, will supply 
electric power to Kaduna, Lagos, and 
Onitsha and surrounding areas. 
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traveled these roads many times in the past three 
years, but each year he noticed changes. Most 
towns now had schools, churches, hospitals, and 
sometimes factories. 

As the bus continued moving into the bush coun- 
try, Nwaka noticed new villages. There were eight 
million Ibos in the Eastern Region of Nigeria. Near 
the Niger River in some places, as many as 1400 
people lived on one square mile. Farther east there 
were some areas almost uninhabited. In his father’s 
day, Niger Ibos had started moving eastward to- 
ward less densely populated areas. Palm trees grew 
well there because the climate was hot and rainy. 
Palm kernels and palm oil from the eastern region 
became some of Nigeria’s biggest exports. 





As in most African cultures, Ibo elders 
are responsible for teaching young peo- 
ple the history of their village and tribe. 
Children learn through riddles, fables, 
proverbs, and songs. Wall decorations 
also tell stories or teach history. The 
wall decoration to the right was done by 
an Ibo artist. 


All along the way, Nwaka saw men clearing their 
plots for planting. They were cutting down thick 
bushes and plants with machetes just as their fore- 
fathers had done. But in another village, he saw 
farmers using heavy tractors and modern farming 
equipment. 

Nwaka slumped farther into his seat and dozed 
off. He dreamed he was standing in the village 
square watching a skumkpo, a play performed by 
the members of the village Ogo society. They were 
responsible for making sure people did what was 
right and good according to custom. Their plays 
made fun of anyone who did not respect those cus- 
toms. In the dream Nwaka looked around at the 
villagers wondering who the players were making 
fun of. Then he saw everyone looking at him. 

One player, wearing a painted wooden mask, 
came toward Nwaka and said, ‘““Nwaka, why do 
you make your father work for you? He pays for 
you to study. What do you do for him in return? 
How are you going to show him what you are 
worth?” 

Nwaka saw that the man behind the mask was 
his father. Startled, he woke up wondering what he 
had done wrong. He realized it was only a dream, 
but Nwaka still thought it was strange. He often 
talked as if the Ogo society was not important, yet 
he dreamed as though he still believed in it. 
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The main mineral resources in Nigeria are 
coal, tin, colombite, limestone, iron ore, 
gas, and oil. Nigeria exported crude 
petroleum for the first time in 1958. Six 
years later, Nigeria was exporting over 
60 million tons of oil 
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Improvements in Iboland 


Nwaka looked out the window and recognized the 
ricelands along the Cross River. Flooding in the 
rainy season made rice-growing possible. In the 
1950s the Eastern Region government had decided 
to grow rice there. Before the first rice fields were 
planted the villagers of Afikpo had depended on 
barter. But this new crop brought in a cash income. 
Roads were improved and the villagers became 
prosperous. 

Earlier, there had been few farm products sold 
outside Afikpo. the area was covered with thick 
tropical forests. An Ibo farmer cleared enough land 
to grow food for his family and some surplus. In 
the village markets he bartered the surplus for the 
other goods he needed. Many gave up farming and 
became merchants to support their families. Others 
left Iboland to find work or set up businesses in 
other regions. 











With better roads and transportation, it became 
easier to get medical help when needed. Doctors, 
nurses, and teachers could reach areas that had 
been cut off by thick jungle. Health programs were 
set up to show villagers how to treat and prevent 
the many tropical diseases. 

“But all these improvements had come late and 
after much hardship,” thought Nwaka almost 
angrily. Great Britain believed that Nigeria would 
become an independent country some day, but 
British administrators had overlooked one impor- 
tant consideration. In 1912 they had joined together 
three areas that had different languages, different 
customs, different beliefs, and different interests. It 
still amazed Nwaka that Nigerians could even think 
of themselves as one nation and work with a spirit 
of nationalism. 

When Nwaka thought about Nigeria’s struggle 
to be free of British control, he felt both proud and 
bitter. Southern Nigerians had started to attend 
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universities in England early in the century. When 
they returned to their native land, they wanted to 
contribute their skills and share their knowledge. 
But most professional jobs were given to British 
citizens. Village chiefs often knew of job openings, 
but they selected relatives or friends for those 
positions. 

The British held the highest positions, Nigerians 
held only lesser ones. A Nigerian who had the same 
amount of education or more than a British citizen 
received a much lower wage for doing the same 
job. By the 1930s, members of different tribes had 
organized tribal unions that operated indepen- 
dently of the British-controlled native councils. 
The union members who worked donated part of 
their wages to help tribal members who were out of 
work. They also helped them find jobs. 

Some tribal unions sponsored village improve- 
ment programs to spread their knowledge of a bet- 
ter standard of living to their villages. Some unions 
built elementary schools. Tribal unions with more 
money constructed secondary schools. Ibo farmers 
donated money to send good students to secondary 
school away from home. Unions also provided 
scholarships to send students to universities in En- 
gland and other countries. Nigerians began to real- 
ize that even though they were a nation composed 
of different people, they were all working toward 
the same goal. 

Nigerians with a university education worked 
with the unions, but they wanted to have a stronger 
voice in the policy making of their country. Some 
found a way to express their opinions by starting 
literary magazines. Others tried to influence the 
tribal unions to be more outspoken in their opin- 
ions about British policies. World War II inter- 
rupted the growing feelings for national unity. 
Nigerian farmers, workers, and professionals were 
recruited to support Great Britain in the war. 

Nwaka looked out of the window and saw a 
group of children gathered in front of a school. 
Their teacher stood before them, waiting for their 
attention. The man standing next to him looked 





Many cities in Nigeria have populations 
over 20,000. Over one million people 
live in Lagos and even more live in 
Ibadan, the largest city in tropical Africa 
The Nigerian government provides low- 
cost housing for many city residents 
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Doctor Nnamdi Azikiwe was an Ibo who 
pioneered in attending a university in the 
United States instead of in Great Britain. 
Dr. Azikiwe returned to Nigeria to live 
and work, and in the late 1930s he be- 
came a journalist in Lagos. He worked 
for Nigerian independence with young 
people and educated Nigerians of differ- 
ent tribes. By the 1940s he was a lead- 
ing spokesman for nationalism, the idea 
that all tribes should cooperate in making 
Nigeria a united nation. Some Nigerians 
believed each region should be de- 
veloped first. This was called regionalism 
In 1960 Nigeria became a united, inde- 
pendent nation. 
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like Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, a famous man in the 
Eastern Region. 

Nwaka had met Dr. Azikiwe over ten years ago. 
He had been premier of the Eastern Region then 
and had frequently visited the schools. Dr. Azikiwe 
had told Nwaka’s class about his experiences in 
American and British schools where he had studied 
political science. After having attended a segregated 
black college in the southern United States, he had 
attended graduate school in New York and En- 
gland. 

When Dr. Azikiwe had finished school, World 
War II was almost over. He had applied for a teach- 
ing position in Nigeria, but his application had been 
turned down by the British Ministry of Education. 
He had not been considered qualified for the posi- 
tion. Soon afterwards, he had started the newspaper 
called the West African Pilot. He had wanted Nige- 
rians to be kept informed of the economic, political, 
and social control held over them by the British. It 
became a popular newspaper among both educated 
and working class Nigerians. 

_ Educated Nigerians had pressured the British to 
improve schools and build universities in Nigeria. 


Some cattle herders from the north still 
drive their cattle south. Others use trucks 
and trains to transport their cattle to 
southern markets. 


They had organized youth groups who in turn 
worked in their communities to keep the elders 
informed. Women’s groups had pressured the gov- 
ernment for equal rights in employment. In 1954, 
Great Britain proposed a new constitution to Ni- 
gerians, hoping to satisfy their demands. Other 
constitutions had been drawn up, and there had 
been many disagreements among the regions, but 
all Nigerians had agreed upon their main goal. In 
1960, Nigeria received her independence, and Dr. 
Azikiwe later became President of Nigeria. 


Loyalties and Conflicts 


The bus started over the low, sandstone hills of 
Afikpo. As it climbed the highest hill at the north- 
ern edge of Afikpo, Nwaka recognized the familiar 
villages and farms that spread out across the hills. 
The sight of the thatch-roofed, mud houses clus- 
tered around the village squares made him feel 
happy to be home again. 

The bus pulled into the marketplace where 
trucks, bicycles, and people crossed paths. Nwaka 
got off and started down a road that passed the 
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There is some of the old and the new to 
be seen in any Nigerian city. Below is 
a street market in Onitsha and above is 
some new construction—a store with 
living quarters above. 
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Afikpo District Headquarters, the seat of local gov- 
ernment. There were many small shops along the 
way. A number of shops sold imported items new 
to the people of Afikpo. “Afikpo is really getting up 
in the world,” thought Nwaka. 

Someone called his name. He turned and saw his 
friend, Okereke standing outside a furniture shop. 

“Well, Nwaka, what brings you home?” 

Nwaka smiled brightly, shook hands, and em- 
braced his old friend. 

“You must have become a rich man,” said Na- 
waka. “The last time I saw you, you were wearing 
army fatigues, and you were weary from fighting. 
Now you look like the best dressed man in town. 
Do you work for the government or something?” 

“No, my friend,” said Okereke. ‘Not directly, 
thateisem 

“Now what exactly is that supposed to mean?” 
asked Nwaka. 

“Come,” replied Okereke, avoiding an answer. 
“Let’s go have a glass of wine. Do you have time?” 

“Sure,” Nwaka replied. 

The two young men walked to a familiar snack 
bar, just off the main square. Okereke told Nwaka 
to go sit at a table, and a few minutes later he re- 
turned with the wine. 

“So,” began Okereke, as he sat down, “you think 
I look like a government worker. One might say the 
same for you, you know. You don’t exactly look 
like a poor struggling student yourself.” 

They both laughed. Then Okereke said in a more 
serious tone, “Do you remember the Ibo proverb, 
‘The day one starts out is not the day to prepare’? 
Well, this is the message I have taken with me since 
we were in the army together. In fact, during the 
past few years, I’ve discovered that many Nigerians 
have felt something similar ever since indepen- 
dence. We united to obtain our independence, but 
the day we started out as an independent nation, 
we were not prepared to deal with the consequences 
of being independent. 

“Oh, we knew what had to be done. We needed 
a capital, and we needed a leader. We needed to 
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From his bus window Nwaka saw chil- 
dren walking to the playing field in their 
school uniforms. 
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make laws and train policemen. We needed to edu- 
cate the children and teach the old ones how to 
read and write. We needed to make money to build 
our own economy and stop building that of Great 
Britain’s. We needed to produce electric power. 
We needed a governing body that would represent 
the people and make wise decisions. 

“But my friend, why weren’t we prepared to deal 
with our most serious concern—the conflicts among 
the different people of our land? We argued over 
creating more regions to avoid the possibility of 
two states siding against the other. We argued over 
who would be prime minister. Would it be Awo- 
lowo the Yoruba, Azikiwe an Ibo? Or would it be 
Ahmadu Bello from the north? And depending on 
who our leader was, how would he make decisions? 
Would he be loyal to his region or loyal to all of 
Nigeria? 

“And what of representatives of the people? How 
would they be selected? By number? That could 
give the Hausa-Fulani the advantage since the north 
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How have state boundaries in Nigeria 
ep nde icice i (te was more populated than the other regions to- 
gether. Next in number would be the Yoruba 
and what of the Ibo? Since we were so scattered 
throughout the country, the east was not even con- 
sidered an important voting region. What of the 
hundreds of smaller tribes in Nigeria? Who would 
represent their interests?” 

Nwaka and Okereke remained silent for awhile, 
each with his own thoughts, each feeling the weight 
of his country’s conflicts—past, present, and future. 

Nwaka’s mind whirled with memories of the 
Biafran war. 
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during 

Politica 
the larg 


problems in Nigeria increased 
the national elections of 1964 
parties were based mainly on 
e tribes of the regions—the Ibo, 


the Yoruba, and the Hausa-Fulani. Argu- 
ments grew intense over fair distribution 


of polit 





cal power. The Yoruba and the 


Hausa-Fulani felt that votes cast by the 
Ibo who lived in their region made their 


votes le 


ss effective. The Ibo feared being 


under represented in the national parlia- 
ment. Even the Yoruba feared the power 


of the 


Hausa-Fulani. By 1966, Hausa- 


Fulani began to attack and burn homes 
of the Ibo living in the north. Two million 
to the Eastern Region for safety. 


Ibo fled 


War Between the People 


With independence, Nigerians inherited a federal 
system of government, and Lagos became federal 
headquarters. Besides the Central government, 
there were three regional governments, represent- 
ing each geographical region. One—the Northern 
Region—had a much larger size and population than 
the other two combined. 

Each governing body had been fashioned after 
the British parliamentary system. Each had a prime 
minister and a two-house legislature elected by 
the people of each region. The prime minister had 
been elected by members of the legislature. The 
central government had made decisions on national 
and international affairs, and each regional govern- 
ment had been responsible for the authority, plan- 
ning, and development of its area. According to the 
constitution, smaller groups or tribes in each area 
had had to respect the power and authority of the 
largest group. 
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Leaders of the Ibo had always been outspoken 
in their support of national unity. They had be- 
lieved that progress in Nigeria would be possible 
only if all tribes cooperated with one another. But 
at that time, each region had placed its own con- 
cerns first. In 1963, another region called the Mid- 
West had been formed. That region included five 
tribes—the Bini, the west of the Niger Ibo, the 
Itsekiri, the Urhobo, and the Ijaw. 

Many Ibo had lived and worked in other regions 
which had made it difficult for Iboland to be well 
represented in the government. Those Ibos who 
had been well educated often held better jobs which 
made other Nigerians resentful. Ibo had also been 
open in stating their opinions on Nigerian unity. 
As strangers to the region, they had often been 


For three years, federal troops fought ~~ 1ggked down upon or not accepted as equals. When 


with troops from the Eastern Region. 
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This new building in Onitsha was built 
beside the remains of a building bombed 
during the war. 
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army officers. They appointed as head of the cen- 
tral government the Ibo General Ironsi. In July, a 
Tiv, General Gowon from one of the smaller tribes, 
seized power in another overthrow. During this 
time, many Ibos who had lived and worked in the 
north were killed and injured. 

During the next several months, one million Ibos 
had fled back to the east. In May 1967, the military 
governor of Iboland declared that it was no longer 
a part of the Federal Republic of Nigeria. It was 
renamed Biafra. Neither the central government 
nor the other regional governments accepted Biaf- 
ra’s independence. 

From 1967 to 1970, a civil war had been waged 
between Biafra and federal government forces. The 
government blockaded food and supplies to Biafra 
which cut villages off from any outside communica- 
tion. By mid-1968, hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple had died of starvation. Large amounts of farm- 
land and industrial property had been destroyed, 
and billions of dollars had been spent on weapons. 
After three years of war, an armistice was signed. 
Nigeria was again one nation. 





A snack bar near the village of Afikpo 





Nwaka and Okereke finished their coffee. Both 
had similar thoughts. They had fought together and 
come close to death. Both were glad to be alive now 
to see their nation uniting. 

Okereke broke the silence. “So, Nwaka, becom- 
ing independent means one thing. Being prepared 
for independence means another.” 

“What are you preparing now?” asked Nwaka. 

“Carpenters.” 

“What?” asked Nwaka. 

“Ym teaching industrial design and carpentry in 
our secondary school. I hire the best students to 
work in my shop as apprentices. When they leave, 
they are skilled in both carpentry and in labor 
union matters. Others go on to school. One of our 
students this year has been accepted to study archi- 
tecture in the United States. Last year, a few went 
to study engineering. They will return to build a 
better Nigeria. 

“Isn't this what you are doing?” said Okereke. 

Nwaka looked at his watch and saw that it was 
getting late. “I’ve got to go, but Ill look you up on 
my way back.” 
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The two men stood up and prepared to leave. 
They said good-bye, and Nwaka hurried down the 
road to his home. 


The Ancestor’s Message 


Along the way, neighbors recognized and greeted 
Nwaka. An old man called, “Nwaka, what brings 
you home? You haven't failed your exams?” 

“No,” replied Nwaka. “I’ve come to attend to a 
family matter.” 

“That’s good. You have not forgotten your duties 
to your clan. No good can come to those who ig- 
nore their families and benefit only themselves. 
The ancestors cannot forgive that. Such men have 
dry hearts. If they abandon their people here, who 
will they have to turn to when they get old? May 
your education, Nwaka, bring honor to you and 
your father and your father’s father.” Nwaka 
wished his friend Obika could hear the old man. 

Approaching Nwaka, the old man continued, “I 


Dr. Azikiwe is still honored in the Eastern remember when the British first came to our coun- 
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He said we should take from them what is good 
and useful to us, but we must never let go of the 
good things taught to us by our ancestors. Our tra- 
ditions are like the branches of a tree, if we let go 
of them we will be scattered like leaves. Every door 
is open to you, Nwaka.” 

Nwaka shook his hand, said good-bye, and 
started uphill toward his family’s compound. He 
passed a group of old men sitting on a log beneath 
a tree. They called out a greeting to him. He passed 
a group of boys playing nsa—the game he used to 
play. Each boy tried to spear the ring buried in a 
mound of sand. The youngest brought it up on his 
stick and sent it flying into the air. Nwaka caught 
it and tossed it back to them. 

Nwaka’s half brothers, children of his father’s 
second wife, caught sight of him first. They dropped 
the water buckets they carried and raced to meet 
him. They all turned into the gate of the compound. 
“Nwaka’s home!” they screamed. 


Sharing the Kola Nut 


Nwaka’s father was a prosperous man in the village. 
He had three wives and 14 children. Two of his 
sons lived in the compound with their wives and 
children. Nwaka’s sisters had married and gone to 
live with their husbands’ families. 

Altogether, 22 people, including his father’s fa- 
ther, who was the eldest family member, lived in 
the compound. He lived in a house called the obi. 
Each wife had her own house where she lived with 
her children. Nwaka’s brothers had built houses 
for themselves and one for their wives. The houses 
were built wall-to-wall with ramps and stairs lead- 
ing to different levels of the compound. There was 
a small garden behind the houses. 

Nwaka went into his mother’s house and found 
her pounding the yams for supper. Her co-wives 
were standing by the doorway chatting. 

“You are welcome, Nwaka,” said his mother 
quietly. “We have looked forward to your coming.” 
She did not stop her work. 
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Nwaka expected nothing more. His mother 
worked hard and said little. He smiled when she 
muttered to her co-wives, “Why do you cluck and 
fuss like hens in search of a nest? The men will be 
here soon.” 

As the senior wife, Nwaka’s mother was entitled 
to their respect. The young co-wives grumbled but 
listened to her. Sometimes she thought her co-wives 
acted more like daughters. 

Outside, Nwaka met his oldest brother. They 
talked about his plan to take a job in Aba. He said 
he had already contacted the union and found that 
there was an opening in a beer factory in Aba. 

“Next week I’m going there to make an appli- 
cation,” his brother announced. 

Nwaka wished his brother luck, but he won- 
dered how his father felt about this decision. As the 
oldest son, his brother was next in line in authority. 
On the other hand, with a regular wage he could 
help pay for the education of another brother. 

Their father entered the courtyard, talking with 
several men about a land dispute. He was a mem- 
ber of the elders of the village, men over 65. This 
age group was responsible for making village laws, 
maintaining order, and judging disputes. 


) In what ways do you think tribal unions 
help workers? 
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Ibo men who have been important 
leaders in the community are recognized 
in a special title-taking ceremony. They 
may have contributed to town improve- 
ment unions or to the building or support 
of a school. The receiver of the title 
shares the honor with members of his 
age grade—men of the same age or one 
or two years older or younger. 
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Members of an age grade in a town or 
village share the same experiences 
growing up. 





His father greeted Nwaka and called to one of 
his sons. “Bring the bowl of kola nuts and ask your 
mother for some palm wine.” His young son went 
to get the wooden bowl filled with kola nuts which 
was Offered as a sign of welcome. 

The men went to the obi and sat cross-legged on 
the floor. Nwaka sat by his father. When the kola 
nuts arrived, his father took one and passed the 
bowl around the circle. Nwaka had not shared in 
this ceremony for a long time. At the university, 
guests were offered beer or cocktails. 

When the kola nuts were passed to Nwaka, he 
turned to the others and said, “May all of you have 
abundant harvests. And you, Father, may your har- 
vest be enough to give a feast for the whole village, 
with some to spare for your wives and children.” 

His father laughed and broke the kola nut. Then 
he ate the first piece to show his guests that it was 
-not poisonous. Nwaka had never heard of anyone 
being poisoned. 
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If the bridegroom can afford it, girls who 
are Christian marry in a church ceremony 
and have large receptions. Sometimes 
an African girl may have three cere- 
monies; a village ceremony, a courthouse 
civil ceremony, and a church ceremony. 


The man his sister had chosen to marry entered, 
carrying a pot of palm wine. He offered it to Nwa- 
ka’s father. With him was his father, two brothers, 
and two friends. After greeting everyone, they were 
invited to share a kola nut and some palm wine. 
His sister’s husband-to-be refused to drink palm 
wine. He said he wanted to have a clear head when 
making the bridewealth settlement. “The only 
medicine against palm wine is the power to say no,” 
he added. The men laughed. 

Nwaka’s father opened the meeting by discussing 
the bride’s qualities. Both parties continued the 
discussion until an agreement was reached. The 
husband would pay 20 pounds to the bride’s fa- 
ther. Everybody shook hands on the agreement. 

Nwaka’s sister was called in. She was 18, very 
attractive and very modest. As she stood before her 
father, he smiled at her and gave her a cup of palm 
wine. Then he said, “Show us you accept him as 
your husband.” Smiling, she turned toward her 
husband-to-be, took a sip of the palm wine, and 
offered it to him. Then she said, “This is my hus- 
band. Father may take the bridewealth.” 

A shout went up in the room. The women 
brought in the food they had prepared, and for 
the rest of the evening everyone celebrated. Sitting 
in his father’s house, Nwaka felt great love for his 
family and nation. 
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The Kikuyu 





After the last class before the holidays, the students 
slammed their English books closed. Although the 
girls and boys left the building quickly, the boys 
took their time leaving the schoolyard. Walking 
slowly toward their homes, Kamau and his friends 
began to talk about their plans for the December 
holiday. One of the boys said that he was going to 
visit relatives in a neighboring district. Another 
announced that he would be initiated during the 
vacation. 

“T might go to Nairobi,” added Kamau, “but I’m 
not supposed to know about it.” 

“Why not?” asked his friend. 

“T overheard Father talking to Grandfather the 
other day. Father received a letter from Baba Mun- 
yini, his younger brother who lives in Nairobi. My 
uncle asked Father to send one of us to stay with 
him during the holidays. Grandfather won’t say 
who'll be chosen, but I hope it’s me. If I stay at 
home, I'll probably have to help Father in his gro- 
cery shop.” 

“Perhaps your sister Muthoni will be chosen,” 
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Kenya is a little smaller than the state 
of Texas. It has fertile, volcanic soil and 
plentiful rainfall. Crops including maize, 
tea, coffee, wheat, and pyrethrum, a 
plant used in making insecticides, are 
produced. Cattle and dairy farming are 
also carried on. During the rainy season, 
the highlands of Kenya are green with 
crops, grass, and trees. The coastal plain 
Stretches to the north and east of the 
highlands, and the grasses of the plain 
stay brown most of the year. Lake Victo- 
ria, the second largest lake in the world, 
lies west of the highlands. The plateau 
or Lake Region is high, fertile, flat land 
and is green most of the year. 
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said another boy teasingly. “She is doing better in 
her schoolwork than you, isn’t she?” 

Kamau laughed, then began to wrestle playfully 
with his classmate. Before either had time to win 
the match, Waiyaki reminded Kamau that he had to 
hurry to his family’s fields. Kamau and his friend 
got up, dusted themselves off, and continued their 
walk. 

There was indeed much work to be done. The 
long rainy season had come between March and 
July, but not as much rain had fallen as in past 
years. Now November was almost over, and the 
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There are launderettes in many towns 
in Kenya, but village women still wash 
at the river. Why do you think they want 
to do this? 


short rainy season was late. People in the Murang’a 
district of the Central Province were worried that 
there would not be enough rain for a good harvest. 

Waiyaki, Kamau’s best friend, was the first to 
leave the dusty road and take a path toward his 
homestead. Soon two other classmates took paths 
toward their homes. By the time Kamau reached 
the river at the bottom of the hill, only one other 
boy was with him. 

Kamau sat down by the river to wait until his 
sister and cousins were ready to be walked home. 
The girls were getting water to take home for 
household use. As Kamau watched them work, he 
felt glad the holiday had arrived. During the holi- 
days he would not have to wash his school uniform 
each week. 

A few girls had finished filling rectangular cans 
and buckets with water. Some girls still used large 
gourds, the traditional water containers. But most 
preferred the metal containers that had once held 
petroleum. These cans held more water and lasted 
longer. Kamau’s sister Muthoni urged the girls to 
hurry when she spotted her brother. She called to 
her cousins to prepare to leave. 
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The Rift Valley of Kenya is one of the 
most unusual land formations in the 
world. It was created when the earth 
cracked in two places and the area be- 
tween the two cracks sank, In some 
places, the valley is 40 miles wide and 
over 2000 feet deep. 


Kamau walked in front of the girls, leading them 
up a narrow footpath on the steep side of the hill. 
About halfway up the hill was the homestead of 
Baba Mukuru, their father’s older brother. Baba 
Mukuru’s wife was sitting on a short three-legged 
stool by her mud-walled house. The roof of the 
house used to be thatched with leaves, but most 
roofs were now constructed of shiny, corrugated 
iron sheets. 

Kamau walked up to his aunt. “Is everything 
well with you, Mother Mukuru?” asked Kamau. 

“Tt is well,” answered the old woman. 

Kamau’s sister also greeted the woman, set the 
water container down,. and followed her cousins 
into the house. Kamau remained outside. 

“Ts all well at your place?” asked Mother Mukuru 
with a curious smile. 

“All is well,” answered Kamau politely. 

Kamau wondered if there was something special 
about today. Perhaps his oldest sister who attended 
a girls’ high school 25 miles away had come home 
early. Maybe his family had a visitor. 

Kamau was impatient to find out and he decided 
not to wait for his sister. He said good-bye to 
Mother Mukuru, and hurried up the path. 
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Many Kikuyu families continue to farm 
their land and raise a few cattle while 
operating small businesses in town 
Government programs encourage Kikuyu 
farmers to buy grade cows and join 
cooperatives. But because grade cows 
are still expensive, most farmers still 
own zebu cattle 


Mzee Recalls the Past 


As Kamau approached his homestead, he saw his 
father and grandfather looking at a cow. It was not 
a cow with a hump such as everyone else had. It 
looked like a grade cow or European cow. He 
waited until the two men had finished talking. 
When his father left, he ran over to Grandfather. 

“Mizee, Mzee,” he called. “Is it ours, Mzee?” 

“Do you think your father would bring someone 
else’s cow to graze here?” the old man questioned. 
“But this is not just any cow. These European cows 
are different. They say they give more milk. They 
will also give us more trouble,” added Grandfather, 
shaking his head. “It is not enough that they eat 
grass and go to the river. No, you must plant special 
grass for them too. I’m sure they won’t even pro- 
duce enough milk to pay for their keep.” 

“But, Mzee, the government wants people to buy 
grade cows and join the milk cooperatives,” Kamau 
said excitedly. “Father can take the milk from this 
cow to the cooperative in Irigu. He will receive 
money for the milk he brings. From there, the milk 
will go to the dairies to be processed. People all 
over Kenya may drink milk from our cow.” 
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Village stores, such as the one in this 
picture, sell a wide variety of dried, pack- 
aged, canned, and bottled goods. Where 
do you think fresh meat and vegetables 
are bought? 
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“Yes, I have seen the milk that can be bought in 
small packets in shops. But now your father will 
have to grow grass for the cow to eat. I think he 
could make more money by planting the land with 
vegetables. And who will take care of the cow? Not 
even your father knows! When I was your age, | 
looked after my father’s entire herd. I suppose I'll 
be the one to care for this lonely cow,”” Grandfather 
said, leaning on his tall stick. 

“T know how to take care of her, Mzee. What I 
don’t know I can always learn,” said Kamau con- 
fidently. “Mzee, where did Father get the cow? How 
much did it cost?” 

The old man ignored Kamau’s questions. 

“But I’m not complaining. My sons have done 
well,” he continued. “Your father’s grocery shop 
does good business, and now he owns a mill to 
grind corn. All my sons are part owners in a stone 
quarry. They all married good, hard-working 
women who have given me many fine grandchil- 
dren. I thank the Creator of all, Ngai, that all is 
good.” 

The old man looked around sadly. “When I was 
young, one could not become a successful man so 
easily. First, a young man had to prove that he was 
strong, brave, and fair. We proved that we were 
men in our age grade associations.” 





Kamau knew that age grade associations had 
changed much since his grandfather’s day. Age 
grade members no longer performed special duties 
for the community. When he finished elementary 
school, Kamau and one or two of his friends would 
be initiated into an age grade association. But this 
only meant that he and his age mates would remain 
friends while they were in school. 

In Grandfather’s day, age mates did many things 
together and remained loyal to each other, often 
until death. All young men who were initiated to- 
gether became warriors who were responsible for 
the defense of Kikuyuland. Now, young men went 
away to school or to work. Sometimes they left for 
a foreign country. 

Kamau’s grandfather had told him that Kikuyu 
warriors fought against the British who had come 
to Kenya in the late 1800s. But the battles ended 
and the British set up their government. They 
placed a “hut tax” on each Kikuyu household 
which forced many men and warriors to leave their 
homesteads to seek employment. 

British settlers arrived and set up farms in Kiku- 
yuland. Soon the younger Kikuyu men left their 
homes to work on settlers’ farms. There was little 
time to devote to initiation and warriorhood activi- 
ties. The Kenya police and armed forces now per- 
formed some of the services that warriors used to 
perform. “But these groups protected only the in- 
terests of the government, not the local people,” 
thought Kamau. 

Kamau tried to picture his grandfather as a young 
warrior. On special ceremonial days or at special 
dances, Grandfather still wore his ostrich feather 
headdress and carried his spear or bow and arrow. 
Sometimes he even danced with the men of his age 
grade. 

“Who decided when you would make war, 
Mzee?” asked Kamau. 

“We chose our leader,” replied the old man. 
“The Kiama, our elected leader, guided all activities 
and we had to obey him. But we never fought with- 
out first asking for the guidance and protection of 
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Although few ceremonies today are per- 
formed the way they were in the past, 
many African governments encourage 
people to do traditional dances. How 
do you think dancing kept warriors in 
good health? 


Ngai. We never entered war without the powerful 
medicines and charms of a diviner. 

“In times of peace we worked in the fields, 
helped build houses, and tended our herds. We 
kept in good health by dancing or having running 
and jumping competitions. If there was a drought 
or epidemic, we would collect sheep and goats from 
different homesteads and sacrifice them to Ngai.” 

Kamau knew that senior elders used to be the 
most important people in the tribe. They made de- 
cisions and performed duties that the elected chiefs 
of the location or lawyers and government adminis- 
trators did today. Grandfather still said that he 
would never accept advice from men who remem- 
bered little or nothing about tribal ways. Kamau 
and his grandfather had arrived at their house. 

“Once I saw a baraza court session held by the 
chief,” said Kamau. “Are they the same now as in 
the old days?” 

“In some ways they are,” his grandfather an- 
swered. “They began to change when the British 
set up National Authority courts to hear Africans 
present their cases. Three elders were chosen to 
hear all the cases, but they were really under the 
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Traditional Kikuyu homesteads were 
usually built on a hillside or in a forest 
area. Sometimes war pits were dug 
around them to ward off unwanted 
strangers. The main fireplace was built 
with three stones and placed in the 
center of the main hut. How do you 
think the homestead in these pictures 
differs from a traditional homestead? 
Why do you think Kamau’s family no 
longer lives in a traditional homestead? 


control of a British magistrate. Today, a chief may 
call for a baraza to hear a case, but the case usually 
ends up in an official court of law. 

“But it is getting late, Kamau. You should join 
your brothers and sisters and eat your evening 
meal.” 

Kamau walked around the house to the cooking 
room entrance. Unlike their old mud-walled house, 
this new one had several rooms, and each room had 
a separate outside entrance. Kamau’s father had 
recently built the house with stones from the 
quarry. Part of the house was made with cement 
brick. 

Kamau’s grandmother did not like the house. 
She complained that she was always cold because 
the main fireplace in the cooking room did not heat 
the rest of the house. She also complained that it 
was too difficult for her to watch her family. In the 
old house, she had shared a room with the children. 
Now she had a room to herself, and she often felt 
lonely. 

Kamau entered the cooking room quietly. Ev- 
eryone tried to be as good as possible when his 
father was at home. He worked hard and enjoyed 
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his quiet hours at home. After the harvest, people 
brought their corn to town to be ground, and his 
father often had to stay in the shop overnight. 

Kamau found Muthoni and his younger brother 
piling firewood near the fireplace. They were talk- 
ing about the cow. 

“How much did the cow cost?” interrupted 
Kamau. 

“Should we tell you so that you can broadcast 
it to all of your friends?” Muthoni scolded. 

“Is a cow a secret to be hidden from everyone? 
They will soon know its worth whether I tell them 
or not,” Kamau replied. 

“T heard it cost more than 2000 shillings,” his 
brother said quickly. “Father bought it in town 
from a man who was going to sell his cows to the 
Kenya Meat Commission.” 

“Father has made a good buy,” thought Kamau. 
The price 2000 shillings was about $280. He would 
hide his pride. Grandmother said that one should 
not express feelings that would make others jeal- 
ous. Such behavior might tempt others to make 
witchcraft on his family. Kamau did not really be- 
lieve in witchcraft, but he did not want to make his 
friends envious either. He would just tell Waiyaki. 





In traditional Kikuyu society, girls could 
be initiated into a young girls’ age set at 
12 and be married at 16. They were con- 
sidered young women at that time. Dur- 
ing the years from 12 to 16, girls were 
taught to trade at the market, cook, 
build huts, sew, make pottery and bas- 
kets, grind grains, and pound sugarcane 
for beer. They also learned to plant and 
harvest crops. 





Muthoni and Her Elders 


When Muthoni finished her dinner chores, she 
went outside and found her grandmother sitting 
in the yard talking to two old women from the next 
ridge. The women had been initiated with her 
grandmother many years ago. Although Muthoni 
spoke both Kikuyu and English, she did not under- 
stand many of the old Kikuyu words. Muthoni 
waited until they finished their tea before joining 
them. 

“Ts it well with you, Cucu?” she asked each 
woman, using an expression of fondness. 

“Tt is well,” they answered. 

“Cucu, are you going to dance with the women 
at the celebration next week?” Muthoni asked one 
visitor politely. 

“Yes,” the woman chuckled. “I will dance as 
long as I am able to walk to town. How else will 
our young people remember our dances?” 

“Ts it the one you used to do before initiation?” 
Muthoni asked. “You dance it so well,” said Mu- 
thoni a bit dishonestly. She enjoyed seeing them 
dressed in the old style, but their dances lasted 
much too long, and she often became bored. The 
only music they made came from the drum or from 
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Groups of older Kikuyu women. visit 
schools to teach young girls tribal his- 
tory, including dances and the meaning 
of dances. These groups help young 
girls form clubs. Club members work to- 
gether on projects such as house build- 
ing, like the women in the picture below. 
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bells worn on their ankles. It was certainly different 
from the popular Kikuyu music on the radio or the 
music Muthoni and her friends danced to. She liked 
popular music from other African countries and 
soul music from the United States and even some 
jazz. 

“We will do one of the initiation dances. We 
have always danced our traditional dances, even 
when missionaries told us they were sinful. I don’t 
understand. Now that we are free from British rule, 
you would think that all young people would want 
to do our dances. But no, they only learn a few in 
school or later if they join a women’s group,” the 
old woman said. 

Muthoni knew that missionaries had not allowed 
initiated girls to attend schools. But many Kikuyu 
who became Christians had objected saying that 
the Bible never said girls should not be initiated. 
As a result, Kikuyu elders built their own churches 
and schools and made their own rules. 





Although Kikuyu women now wear West- 
ern clothing, village women often con- 
tinue to shave their heads according to 
tradition. They wear traditional African 
clothing on special occasions. In recent 
years, African fashion designers have 
begun to use traditional African styles 
in their modern designs. 





Muthoni was 13 years old. Several girls in her 
class had already been initiated into the tribe. 
Others would be initiated during the holidays. But 
Muthoni’s mother did not want her to go through 
it, as it was sometimes painful. She believed that 
life was very different now and it was not necessary 
to follow all the old customs. 

Grandmother felt sad that Muthoni would not be 
initiated. One visitor understood. ‘““You know,” she 
said, “your Muthoni is a big girl now. Her ears are 
pierced already. I’m sure she'll get married. Many 
uninitiated girls find husbands these days. Young 
girls today! What do they do to beautify them- 
selves? They just buy new dresses, and comb their 
hair. Some even buy the hair they wear!’”’ she 
laughed. Grandmother laughed too. 

“T think the girls of today dress smartly,” stated 
Muthoni, a little hurt. “There are many different 
dresses to choose from. And when a girl lets her 
hair grow, she can comb it in many fancy styles.” 

The old woman smiled understandingly at Mu- 
thoni, and then turned to her age mates. “Can you 
remember how we dressed for dances with the war- 
riors? Our heads were shaven, our bodies smeared 
all over with oil from the castor bean. Then we 
would put on all the necklaces and beads we re- 
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As in many countries, some animals in 
Africa are becoming extinct. The govern- 
ment has named some areas game parks 
where animals can run free and be pro- 
tected from hunters. Some animals, such 
as the elephant, however, are still in 
danger. Many unemployed Kikuyu who 
realize that merchants and exporters will 
pay a good price for ivory tusks still hunt 
and kill elephants. 
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ceived at initiation. The beautiful animal hides we 
wore around our waists were also smeared with 
oil, then covered with red soil. We looked and 
smelled like the good things of the earth.” 

“No one uses animal skins for clothing any 
more,” thought Muthoni. “Do they expect us to 
dress as they did so long ago?” 

The women began to laugh and talk among 
themselves. Muthoni asked what they were laugh- 
ing about. 

“There was an age grade initiated shortly after 
the British came to settle,” explained one old 
woman. “That age grade was called ndutu because 
people believed that white people brought strange 
insects to this country. Our age grade was initiated 
nine years later. It was called Cibu, after the first 
Kikuyu elder chosen by the British as chief. 

“Tt was at that time the British told us where we 
could live. We could no longer move freely and 
find new soil to farm. British settlers occupied the 
fertile hills and valleys of Kikuyuland, saying we 
had left the land vacant. But we had left it only 





The baobab tree, such as the one in this 
picture, was an important tree in Kikuyu- 
land. The roots of the tree were large 
and thick and spread several feet across 
the ground. The roots and trunk housed 
different animals, insects, birds, and 
plants. Its branches were the homes of 
rare birds. There are few baobab trees 
left in Kikuyuland. What do you think 
happened to them? What do you think 
happened to the creatures? 





temporarily because an epidemic of small pox and 
rinderpest had killed many people and cattle who 
lived there.” 


“All that seems like a long time ago,” thought 
Muthoni. But only recently had the Kikuyu been 
able to get their land back. 

“Old mother of Mwangi,” her grandmother said 
to her friend, ““my grandson Kamau told me the 
other day that I am over 75 years old. That seems 
like a great number of years.” 

“Indeed it is a great many years. My own son 
Mwangi was just a schoolboy when The Emergency 
was declared,” said the old woman. 


The Emergency 


The Colonial government in Kenya had tried to 
prevent an overthrow in 1952 by declaring a state 
of emergency. They had forced all Kikuyu to leave 
their homes around the ridges or in cities and 
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Kikuyu farmers cultivated the land near 
their homesteads. They farmed the land 
on the ridges and hills of the highlands 
for thousands of years. Between 1898 
and 1899, they left their lands because 
of an epidemic of smallpox and a 
drought. They returned a year later to 
find their land occupied by British set- 
tlers. By 1920, most of the Kikuyu farm- 
land was occupied by white men, and 
Kikuyu families were placed in reserves 
like the one in this picture. Some Kikuyu 
men left their families to work on rail- 
road construction. Some looked for jobs 
in Nairobi or on British farms. 
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had placed them in strongly guarded villages in the 
Central Province. 

The Kikuyu had fought against British colonial 
rule since 1895, when the British first came to 
Kenya. They had been denied the right to the land 
of their ancestors. They also had to obey any 
white person, no matter what age. They could be 
beaten and punished by settlers and could not find 
help from courts of law. 

After World War II, many white settlers had also 
become tired of being controlled by the colonial 
office in England. Some had wanted to establish a 
system of white minority rule, like the system used 
in South Africa. But Africans had demanded a 
stronger voice in shaping the policies of their coun- 
try. As more Africans had become educated in the 
European manner, they had learned to use protest 
methods used in Europe and other countries. Ken- 
yan tribes had formed political parties. Workers 


Not all Kenyans joined the Liberation 
Army. Some were hired by the British to 
form a home guard to protect British 
farms. Others acted as tribal policemen. 
The home guard was formed by Kenyan 
traders, artisans, school teachers, chiefs, 
and a few farmers. 





had organized strikes and demonstrations to pro- 
test unfair treatment. Delegations and petitions 
had been sent to England in an attempt to change 
the situation of Africans in Kenya. 

The government had banned all political parties, 
but many Kikuyu had still joined secret fighting 
regiments. The regiments had been formed by gath- 
ering members of the old warrior age grade asso- 
ciations. Many men in the regiments had fought 
for the British in World War II and knew about 
modern military skills. Related tribes had pledged 
an oath to drive settlers from their land. They called 
themselves the Liberation Army of Kenya. The 
British had called them Mau Mau terrorists. 

“Your grandson fought for the Liberation Army, 
didn’t he, Cucu?” asked Muthoni. 

“Oh, yes. He joined the first freedom fighters 
right after he was initiated, as soon as he heard they 
were in Our area. 
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Kenyans suspected of being members of 
the Liberation Army were rounded up by 
police and placed in detention camps. 


“But he wasn’t accepted at first because they 
were afraid he was a spy. They kept him outside 
the camp to question him. The questions stopped 
only when a freedom fighter whom he had once 
helped to find food appeared. He told the men that 
Mwangi could be trusted. The freedom fighter tried 
hard to convince him to return to his village. He 
knew Mwangi was very young and life in the forest 
was difficult. But Mwangi stayed and was accepted. 

“Mwangi escaped many dangerous situations,” 
continued the old woman. “He didn’t know the 
forest as well as the others, and at times he wan- 
dered for days to find his group. He had no matches 
to make a fire, no blankets or extra clothes to keep 
himself warm. He became very weak with cold and 
hunger. Sometimes he had to leave the forest to 
find food.” 

“Was Mwangi brought to prison?” asked Mu- 
thoni. 

“Tt is so. But he does not often speak of this 
time. 

“Were there women in detention camps, too?” 
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British settlers protected themselves from 
attacks by the Kikuyu army. The farm in 
this picture is Surrounded by six-foot 
bamboo stakes, broken glass, and a 
barbed wire fence. 


Jomo Kenyatta was elected President of 
Kenya in 1964. 





























“There were women,” she replied. “They say con- 
ditions were bad at all of the camps. People were 
questioned and beaten at all hours of the day and 
night. Men and women were not given food or wa- 
ter to make them tell all they knew. Mwangi was re- 
leased at the end of The Emergency,” she finished. 

Muthoni knew that even Jomo Kenyatta, the man 
who was now President of Kenya, had been kept a 
prisoner for 15 years. Part of the time was spent 
in prison and part under house arrest. The British 
accused him of being leader of the Mau Mau rebel- 
lion. But this was never proved. They knew only 
that Kenyatta, an educated Kikuyu, spoke openly 
against the British. He demanded that change in 
Africa take place under African leadership. 

After the eight years of struggle for liberation, 
the British gave Kenya her independence, remem- 
bered Muthoni. The ban on political parties was 
lifted in 1960. People from different tribes began 
to work in government positions. The British al- 
lowed a parliamentary democracy to develop. 
Kenya gained full independence in 1963. 

The old women began talking among themselves 
in Kikuyu, and Muthoni took this as a sign to leave. 
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How do you think this Kikuyu family's 
life differs from family life on a home- 
stead? 
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Mbari Meeting 


The next morning, Muthoni was awakened by the 
sound of an automobile near her window. She 
reached out to shake her baby sister who was sleep- 
ing with her. They got up quickly, dressed, and 
went outside. Their father’s brother, Baba Munyini, 
had arrived from Nairobi. He came often and 
brought gifts or money for members of the Mbari, 
or clan. 

The children watched as he got out of his car. 
He wore a dark suit, white shirt and tie, and highly 
polished shoes. Baba Munyini was a manager for 
the East African railways in the city. ““Only in Nai- 
robi would a person have such shiny shoes,” 
thought Muthoni. 

Outside, lined up according to age, the children 
greeted their Baba Munyini. He spoke with each of 
them briefly, asking each how he was doing in 
school. He seemed most proud of Kamau. Kamau 
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Many Kikuyu men fought for the British 
in World War Il. After the war they re- 
turned to Nairobi hoping to find em- 
ployment and buy farmland. When they 
could not buy farmland, many stayed in 
the city to work in factories. 


had been named after him. Before entering the 
house Baba Munyini teasingly asked if any of them 
wanted to spend the school holiday at his house 
in Nairobi. Muthoni hoped to go, but during holi- 
days she usually had to help her mother. She would 
wait for the decision. 

Grandfather and Grandmother came to the door 
and shook hands with their son. The children’s 
parents did the same. While the five adults talked, 
Kamau ran to tell another uncle that his brother 
had arrived. The uncle arrived shortly after, as did 
two of Grandfather’s nephews. “When family men 
get together it means they will be discussing im- 
portant Mbari matters,” thought Muthoni. 

After many warm welcomes, the men went off 
to hold their meeting. One of their decisions was 
announced just before noon. Grandmother would 
go to Nairobi to live with her youngest son. She 
would be able to go to Kenyatta Hospital daily for 
the treatments she needed. 
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Although medical assistance is available 
to most Kenyans, many still prefer to be 
treated in the way of their ancestors. 
The men who use traditional herbs and 
remedies are called healers. Why do you 
think people still go to healers? 
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Grandmother had lived in Nairobi with her son 
before. She liked being with his two young chil- 
dren, but she did not feel comfortable in the city 
or with city people. She preferred the care of the 
village healer. She understood and trusted his herbs 
and remedies. But he had not cured her so she 
would have to try modern medicines at the hos- 
pital. Later that afternoon, the family chose Kamau 
to go to Nairobi for the holiday. 


Meeting the Masai 


On Saturdays Baba Munyini worked at his office 
until noon. When he came home, he surprised 
Kamau and the family with tickets to the very first 
All-African Trade Fair. Kamau considered himself 
very lucky to be in Nairobi at this time. Next year 
the fair would be held in another African country. 





There are guerrilla troops still fighting 
to free African countries under European 
rule. They also provide health and medi- 
cal care to village communities. They 
set up freedom schools to teach villagers 
how to read and write. 


People from all over Africa attended the fair. 
Since many people did not speak English, they 
were escorted by Kenyan students who spoke Swa- 
hili or other African languages, or French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, or Arabic. 

There were many pavilions at the fair displaying 
agricultural and industrial products from most of 
the independent African countries. The clothing, 
life styles, and histories of some of the countries 
were shown in murals and mobile displays. Some 
countries had built model houses like the ones their 
people lived in. Inside the houses were all the uten- 
sils and clothing they used. Even the countries still 
fighting for independence had stands that showed 
photographs of how guerrilla fighters were trained. 
The men in charge of these stands explained their 
country’s history and what their soldiers were fight- 
ing for. 
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The Masai are well known for their ability 
to jump very high. As they jump, the 
young Masai chant and sing. 
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Kamau and his younger cousins enjoyed the 
shows in the arena best of all. There were magi- 
cians, acrobats, athletic exhibitions, dancers, and 
singers from all over Africa. 

The arena was a large, grassy field surrounded 
by wooden benches, and circled by a fence. As the 
family sat down on the benches, a group of Luo 
dancers from western Kenya had just finished per- 
forming. The next performance was an athletic ex- 
hibition by the Masai of Kenya. There were high 
jump contests, short distance track contests, and 
low hurdles competitions. Kamau noticed that the 
loudest applause came from a group of boys not 
too far away. They were dressed in school uni- 
forms. Kamau asked his family if he could join the 
other boys. 

Kamau greeted the boys in Swahili and asked 
where they were from. “We are of the II Kaputie 
section of the Masai tribe,” answered one boy 
proudly. “And that’s my brother!” They all turned 
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The traditional color of Masai clothing is 
red. Some clothing is made of modern 
African fabrics. Both men and women 
wear large earrings and necklaces. 





toward the arena to cheer the winner of the high 
jump contest. 

After the performance, Kamau and the Masai 
boy talked together in Swahili. They would prob- 
ably use English when they went to secondary 
school, but Swahili was the language spoken most 
often after their own. Swahili had been declared 
the national African language, and it was beginning 
to be used at all levels. 

“Did your entire class come to the fair?’”” Kamau 
asked. 

The Masai boy pointed to the 30 young men and 
said, ““My entire school came. The tallest one is our 
leader,” he explained quickly. 

“T can see you know little about our schools. You 
see, when the missionaries first came to Masailand, 
many young men refused to go to their schools. 
Masai elders believed that school would force 
young people to give up tribal customs making 
them seem backward to other members of the 
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n 1895 both Great Britain and Germany 
occupied territories in Kenya. When the 
British and Germans began railroad con- 
struction, tracks were laid through 
asailand. The British established Masai 
reserves, limiting the Masai to areas 
north and south of the railroad. When 
he British began to settle in the north- 
ern area, that too was closed off to Masai 
herders. British administrators believed 
that the Masai did not need so much 
land to graze their herds. How do you 
think Masai herders felt about this? 








tribe. The elders and the missionaries made an 
agreement. Our elders said children could attend 
missionary schools if they were allowed to continue 
the Masai tradition of cattle herding.” 

“How could you do that?” asked Kamau. 

“Our school has its own herd of cattle, and boys 
between eight and 14 years old are responsible for 
that herd. We take them to pasture and water, and 
in school we learn how to tell when a sickness of 
any kind develops. We also learn what to do. 

“The men at school who are from 15 to 32 years 
of age are called Morans. In the old days, Morans 
were watriors, defenders of Masailand. Now they 
can attend school and live in a separate dormitory. 
They are allowed to eat more meat than the rest of 
us because they are still trained like warriors of old. 
They even practice the dances and strict discipline 
of the Masai Morans who don’t go to school.” 

“How are the Morans who don’t attend school 
trained?” 
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Most Masai still refuse to adopt modern 
dress, housing, work, or ways of life. 
Some Masai live and work as wardens in 
animal reserves, but most prefer to con- 
tinue as cattle herders. Kenyatta has 
tried to create employment that would 
enable Masai to use their skills and ex- 
perience. Why do you think most Masai 
refuse to adopt new ways? 





“They go through warrior training in their vil- 
lages. But since the government has outlawed cat- 
tle raids they: really don’t have much to do.” 

“I’m going to go to college and work in Nairobi 
or maybe in Kampala or Dar-es-Salaam,” Kamau 
said firmly. ““What will you do when you finish 
school?” 

“Tt is my desire to increase the share of cattle 
that I will inherit from my father. I want to have 
the biggest and best herd of cattle in all of Masai- 
land. Why should I take care of government cattle 
or anyone else’s for that matter? If I can learn more 
about cattle diseases in school than my father 
knows, my time in school will be well spent.” 

Kamau could hardly believe his ears. He searched 
his mind for something to say then finally blurted 
out, “My father just bought a cow! It’s a European 
cow,” he added proudly. 


“Has your father only one cow?” the Masai boy 
asked? 
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The Masai in this picture is named Shad- 
rack. He lives with his family and herds 
cattle 140 miles from Nairobi. 
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Kamau’s pride disappeared. 

The Masai boy began to laugh. He turned around 
and said something to his friends in Masai, and 
they laughed, too. One of them said in Swahili so 
that Kamau would understand, “Truly the Bantu 
are a poor people.” 

Seeing the hurt expression on Kamau’s face, he 
decided to explain why Kamau’s people had so 
few cattle. He told the story of how God had chosen 
the Masai as the people to own and care for all the 
cattle on earth. 

Kamau sat quietly as the boy told his legend. 
“T£ the Masai God is the same God who created 
the Kikuyu and all Bantu peoples, why would He 
want the Kikuyu to have so few cattle?” asked 
Kamau. 

“There is another legend that might help you 
understand,” explained the Masai. “When the first 
Masai was dying, he called for his two sons and 
asked what they wanted from his wealth. The older 
son said he wanted some of everything upon the 


Shadrack is also chief pilot for Wings of 
Progress, an alr assistance corps at 
Nairobi’'s Wilson Airport. Six white pilots 
work under Shadrack. Why do you think 
Shadrack combines two life styles? 





earth while the younger son said all he wanted was 
the fan his father carried. The old man gave the 
first son some of everything—a few head of cattle, 
some goats and sheep, and food from the earth. To 
the younger son he said, ‘Because you have only 
chosen my fan, God will give you wealth, and you 
will be greater than your brother’s people.’ The 
second son became father of all the Masai people. 
The first son became the father of the Bantu people 
who, like the Kikuyu, farm land and own only a 
few cattle.” 


Understanding the Masai 


As the boy finished telling this story, Kamau’s 
cousin came to say it was time to leave. Kamau 
said good-bye politely. As he walked away he won- 
dered how his uncle would have reacted to the 
Masai stories. 

Kamau and the rest of the family got into the car. 
When all was quiet, he said, “I do not understand 
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those Masai. Do they really think that owning cat- 
tle is the most important thing in the world?” 

“Of course they believe in their legend,” an- 
swered his aunt. “Sometimes they even call each 
other by the names of their favorite cows. My older 
sister married a Masai, and | used to visit her dur- 
ing the holiday when I was in primary school.” 

“You never talked of that sister before.” 

“| haven’t seen her in years. I went away to high 
school, then to nursing school, and I have not seen 
her since our mother’s death.” 

“How did your sister meet her husband?” 

“When I was young, many Masai lived on the 
plains and in the Rift Valley. Our territories over- 
lapped, which made us neighbors. But Masai even- 
tually moved since they needed lots of land for 
their large herds. They also moved with the sea- 
sons.” 

“This is the way many Masai live today,” added 
his uncle. “Why, some Masai still go on cattle raids 
even though it’s against the law. But the govern- 
ment realizes that they do this as a kind of protest. 
Much of Masailand has been taken up by large 
European and African cattle ranches and farms. 
The government has tried to solve some of the Ma- 
sai problems by digging wells so they don’t have 
to move so often. It has even set aside land as Masai 
reserves where they can live and tend their herds 
in peace. But things change fast. As the number of 
people and cattle grows other solutions must be 
found.” 

Kamau was fascinated by all that he had seen 
and learned that day. He would have much to tell 
his friends when he went home. 

When they pulled into the parking lot in front of 
the large apartment building, his two young cousins 
were fast asleep. Kamau tried to awaken them but 
they did not budge. Then Kamau challenged, “Who 
will be the first to tell Cucu what we saw today?” 

Baba Munyini parked the car. The children 
jumped out, raced to the house and up the stairs. 
They all arrived at their grandmother’s door at 
about the same time. 
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People 
in 
Tanzania 





The Kaguru 





Sangasi walked with a group of girls. She balanced 
on her head a sisal basket filled with vegetables 
from her own garden. The family gardens had 
already been harvested and the vegetables stored 
for the dry season. The money she earned from 
selling her own vegetables would be her personal 
spending money. Sangasi thought about the 
brightly colored cloth she would buy from an Asian 
merchant. She would use the cloth as a dress. Some 
girls draped the cloth around their bodies starting 
at the shoulder. Others wrapped it around their 
bodies beginning under the arms. 

The girls stopped to rest only when they crossed 
a small river. Two hours later they arrived in town 
and went directly to the produce market. Since San- 
gasi, 14, was the oldest girl in the group, she made 
sure none of the group wandered or was left behind 
looking at store windows. 

“This market is different from the ones near our 
homes,” Sangasi told them. “Here there is a greater 
variety of things, and everything must be sold ac- 
cording to government regulations. 

“First we must take our baskets to the clerk. He 
will empty them on the scale and figure out how 
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The map on the page to the right shows 
present-day Kenya and Tanzania. Tan- 
zania was once two territories, Tangan- 
yika and the island of Zanzibar. As early 
as the seventh century Arabs lived along 
the coast. In the thirteenth century 
Portuguese merchants began to trade 
with the Africans and Arabs. In the 
eighteenth century Germany occupied 
Tanganyika, and by the 1900s Great 
Britain also occupied the area. After 
World War Il, Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
became trusts of the United Nations, and 
merchants from Asia and farmers from 
India and Pakistan began to settle there. 
The nation of Tanzania was formed in 
1964. The towns and cities of Tanzania 
have many small shops displaying a 
variety of imported goods. Many of the 
shops are still run by Asian merchants. 
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much money we should be given. We might have 
to wait awhile because others have more to sell than 
we do. But, remember, we have to complete our 
shopping and return home before sundown.” 

The girls stood in line waiting their turn pa- 
tiently. They watched the trucks being loaded with 
maize, castor beans, sisal, and peanuts. The larger 
trucks would go to Dar-es-Salaam, the largest city 
and capital of Tanzania. Smaller trucks would take 
food to nearby cities. 

The girls did not receive more than six shillings 
each for their baskets of produce. But it was enough 
for them to buy some cloth, beads, yarn, or other 
small items. Sangasi could speak English and Swa- 
hili so she helped the other girls make their pur- 
chases from the Asian merchants. 
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There are three basic climates in Tan- 
zania. It is hot and dry in the plateau, 
tropical on the coast, and semi-tem- 
perate in the highlands. The rainy season 
is from December to May, and rainfall 
each year is between 6O and 75 inches. 
The areas not under cultivation are al- 
most uninhabited. The population for the 
agricultural areas and cities is made up 
of over 10 milllon members of African 
tribes, over 20,000 Europeans, and 
about 300,000 Arabs and Asians. Many 
Masai live and graze their herds in Tan- 
zania, and Africans from Somalia live 
there as well. 
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The entire town of Kilosa appeared to be a large 
business district. There were meat, livestock, and 
produce markets, and several small retail stores 
on both sides of the main street. When the wooden, 
sliding doors of the stores were pushed back, they 
displayed farming, building, and cooking equip- 
ment, clothing, food, and many other products. 
There was also a bank and a small medical clinic. 
Market stalls were set up on the grass just beyond 
the stores. 

The only other streets in the town were those 
which led to a few private homes. At the end of the 
day, all Africans returned to their homes in nearby 
villages. Before independence, many British govern- 
ment officials and Asian traders and merchants had 
lived in the city. After independence, most British 
had left the country, and only those Asians or Brit- 
ish who became Tanzanian citizens had remained. 








Old, new, and very modern life styles are 
found everywhere in Tanzania. A woman 
who lives in a traditional village may 
have a daughter who works in a store 
and a son who works for the government 





A Visit with Relatives 


Sangasi and the girls finished shopping shortly after 
noon. Sangasi decided to visit her mother’s brother, 
just a few miles outside of town. When they reached 
the courtyard in front of her aunt and uncle’s house, 
Sangasi asked her friends to wait until she had 
spoken to her aunt. She found her aunt sitting out- 
side the house, shaving a neighbor’s head. After 
shaking hands with the women, she explained that 
she had brought friends with her. 

“They must come and eat with us before your 
journey home,” exclaimed her aunt. “We have 
plenty of maize meal now. I shall prepare ugali for 
you.” She knew Sangasi liked the thick porridge 
made of corn meal and water. “Perhaps your uncle 
will kill a chicken for you and your friends.” 

“Oh!” said Sangasi with delight. “Is my uncle 
home now?” 

“Indeed. He has just returned from Mpwampwa. 
He went to look for a job there,” she answered. 
“Now, go call your friends, and we will begin cook- 
ing your food.” 

When Sangasi’s uncle saw the group of girls, he 
greeted them warmly and left immediately to 
slaughter a chicken for their meal. 

In a short time the meal was prepared. Everyone 
took a plate and sat around the hearth. 

“Tt has been a long time since | last saw you, San- 
gasi,” her uncle said. “How is everything at your 
home?” 

“We are fine. Everyone asked me to send you 
warmest greetings. When I return, shall I tell them 
that you have found a job in Mpwampwa?” San- 
gasi asked politely. 

“YT wish you could, but it is too soon to tell. I 
talked to the people at the mission. They are think- 
ing of building a new school, and they might need 
my help. I also looked for work at a sisal plantation 
on the plateau. There was nothing, but I'll return 
in a few weeks to inquire again,” he said hopefully. 

“What is Mpwampwa like? Is it a large town?” 
asked Sangasi. 
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Asians living in Tanzania speak their 
own languages, as well as English and 
Swahili. Swahili is the official language 
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“Mpwampwa is not as big or active a city as our 
capital, Dar-es-Salaam, but it is larger than most 
market towns you know. It is one of the oldest 
towns in Tanzania. The government has built larger 
roads and highways in and around the city. 

“There is also a large courthouse and govern- 
ment office buildings. But the residential areas 
where Europeans used to live are now inhabited by 
African government workers. There is a large, red 
brick mission church and school, and near it a dis- 
pensary where people can go at any time for treat- 
ment. The city is pleasant, so if I have to move there 
with my family, I don’t think I’d mind.” 

“T didn’t realize you would move,” said Sangasi. 

“T might have to. I can see no other way to pay 
for my children’s primary education. Perhaps when 
you have children, Sangasi, education in Tanzania 
will be free. But for now, buildings and books are 
expensive, and we must pay for them ourselves.” 


BARBER 
SHOP | 





Most of the people in the coastal region 
and Zanzibar follow the religion of Islam. 
Africans in the inland areas practice a 
mixture of animism (the traditional reli- 
gion), Islam, and Christianity. There are 
many followers of Roman Catholicism, 
and in 1960, a Tanzanian became the 
first African Roman Catholic cardinal. 


“Isn't the oldest European mission in Mpwam- 
pwa?” asked Sangasi. 

“No. The first mission was built in Berega. But 
for hundreds of years Arab caravans passed through 
Mpwampwa on their way to the cities of the Lake 
Region from the port of Zanzibar. Traders, explor- 
ers, and European travelers preferred to use a route 
through our country even though it was difficult to 
cross. The low-lying areas are very hot. The tribes 
there fought anyone who tried to pass through, 
especially the traders who tried to take their people 
as slaves.” 

One of Sangasi’s friends had a puzzled look on 
her face. She apologized for interrupting. 

“Were any of our people ever taken as slaves?” 

“Oh, yes. Long ago we fought the Arab traders 
who lived on the coast of Tanzania. They have lived 
along the coast for centuries and, in the past, they 
raided our land for slaves. I bet you didn’t know 
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Streets and markets on the coast and in 
Zanzibar look very much like streets and 
markets in the Middle East. Why do you 
think this is true? 
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that Swahili is a mixture of Arabic and our own 


Bantu languages?” 

Sangasi admitted she had not known. 

“I suppose it wasn’t safe for people to walk to the 
market in those days,” Sangasi mused. 

“It still isn’t wise for girls to walk alone, espe- 
cially at night,” said her aunt firmly. 

Sangasi was about to protest that they were not 
children when her aunt left the group. Minutes 
later, she returned with a handful of eggs. 

“Take these to your mother with our best 
wishes,” she said. “Now you must go before the 
sun gets too low.” 

The girls thanked their host and hostess for the 
meal and hospitality and then began their walk 
home. 











Village women in Tanzania perform the 
traditional work of cooking and caring for 
children and the house. Because educa- 
tion is available, village girls now remain 
in school longer, and Muslim women 
have fewer restrictions placed on them. 


Rumors of Witchcraft 


The following morning, Sangasi helped her mother 
pound the dry maize into flour. She worked extra 
hard so that she could finish early. 

When her mother decided that enough maize 
had been ground, Sangasi left quickly. She went 
to a water container, poured some water into a half 
gourd, and took it behind her house where she 
washed the dust from her body. Then she went into 
her house to put on her new wrap and beaded neck- 
lace. The young children asked what she was plan- 
ning. She answered that she was going to visit a 
friend in a neighboring homestead. 

Sangasi left her house and stopped to see her 
oldest brother who lived close by. He asked if she 
wanted him to accompany her. Sangasi said no. As 
she passed her uncle’s house, all the young children 
teased her saying that she was showing off her new 
dress. Her mother and grandmother who were out- 
side cautioned her not to stay away too long. 

Sangasi decided to take the path along the ridge 
of the hill. In the distance she saw someone walk- 
ing toward her. It was Muhisi, the young man 
everyone expected her to marry. She had known 
Muhisi since childhood. In the past, their marriage 
would have been arranged, but these days the 
choice was left up to the two young people. 

“Are things well?” asked Muhisi. 

“They are well,” answered Sangasi. 

“T was just on my way to visit your family,” Mu- 
hisi continued. 

“And I was going to visit your best friend’s fam- 
ily,” said Sangasi. 

The two sat beside each other on the grassy hill- 
side. “I am glad you were going to visit my family,” 
said Sangasi. “Sometimes | think you are no longer 
interested in me since you have now completed 
primary school and I am uneducated.” 

Muhisi quickly, yet very gently, replied, “I have 
not changed. I would still like you to be my wife. 
In a few years, after my older brother has married, 
we can be married. But first I must get a job. 
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City planning is important to the Tan- 
zanian government. After World War II, 
when many people moved to the cities, 
the government began to clear slums 
and build low-cost housing. Village 
housing was improved and roads and 
schools built. After Julius Nyerere be- 
came president, public schools were 
integrated. ‘Air doctors’ provided 
medical care for areas hard to reach. 
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“Tell me what has been happening in the village 
while I’ve been away,” said Muhisi. 

“Have you heard about your neighbor?” 

“Yes, he was accused of being a sorcerer.” 

“T remember that you sometimes talked with him 
when you were home,” said Sangasi. ‘But no one 
else liked him. Don’t worry, though, no one sus- 
pects you of witchcraft,” she added quickly. “Witch- 
craft is inherited through the mother’s side of the 
family. The man was not from your mother’s clan.” 

“T don’t know if he was a sorcerer, but he did 
act strangely sometimes,” Muhisi said thought- 
fully. “He lived alone and was never married. I was 
the only person he ever spoke to. Some people say 
they had seen him dancing along at night, like sor- 
cerers do. 

“For months things had been going wrong at 
our place. The crops were poor and animals had 
died. Then when my baby sister got sick, my moth- 
er’s brother called a diviner to see what was the 


Witchcraft is frequently practiced in 
Tanzania. Strong believers in witchcraft 
belong to a secret society called Baswezi. 
Baswezi is responsible for discovering 
bad witches and healing and protecting 
the sick. The Baswezi also work toward 
village improvement. They build houses 
and schools and work in the fields for a 
small fee. 





matter. My father objected. He said the Christian 
church did not believe in diviners. But my mother 
and her brother convinced him that something had 
to be done to change our fortune.” 

“What did the diviner say?” asked Sangasi. 

“He said our neighbor had an evil heart and was 
bewitching us. The man denied being a sorcerer, 
of course. He knew no one would take such a case 
to court. So he continued to live on his land. Finally 
the headman told him to leave and go where peo- 
ple didn’t know he was accused of witchcraft. At 
first he refused, but when he saw that the smallest 
child wouldn’t even smile at him, he left.” 

“IT am frightened by talk of witches,” Sangasi 
said nervously. “Shall we go to your friend’s house 
after all?” 

Rising to his feet, Muhisi agreed. 

The two young people walked down the hill and 
along a footpath until they saw a homestead in a 
clearing. Suddenly they heard a very quiet drum 
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beating and a single voice chanting something over 
and over again. When they were closer, they saw 
many people seated on the ground in front of one 
of the houses in the clearing. One man was lightly 
tapping on a small drum. Another man held a 
chicken under his arm and walked around the 
house chanting, “All big and small, rest in peace. 
May the trees be bent down lest they hurt some- 
one.” 

“What is he doing?” Muhisi asked. 

“Tt must be the ceremony for your friend’s fa- 
ther, the one who had the accidents,” Sangasi an- 
swered. “We cannot join them. It is only for 
members of their clan.” 

“Let’s watch from here then,” Muhisi said. “I 
seldom get to see these ceremonies. Either I’m away 
at school or my father tells me that Christians 
shouldn’t attend. Our teacher also told us not to 
believe that such ceremonies cure illness or prevent 
accidents. He does not believe that the spirit of his 
mother’s ancestors causes accidents either. But | 
know that even he gives a goat to members of his 
clan to use in such ceremonies,” said Muhisi. 

“Even teachers and Christians do not like to 
take chances with the spirits,” Sangasi said seri- 
ously. “Yesterday, your friend told me the diviner 
was called in because your friend’s father stepped 
into a hole that was partially covered with leaves 
and hurt his leg. And you know that kind of acci- 
dent rarely happens! People are always careful 
about where they place their feet. 

“Just as he was recovering from that, he was 
stung by many bees. He was treated with medicines 
to cure the stings, but he still wanted to know what 
had caused the accidents. The diviner explained 
that the clan had forgotten to give sacrifices and to 
remember one of their ancestors in their prayers. 
He said all should be well after this ceremony.” 

“Perhaps we should leave. We are not small chil- 
dren to stare at things that don’t concern us,” ob- 
served Muhisi properly. “Let’s go to your home.” 

Sangasi agreed. Muhisi would visit her family 
after all, she thought happily. 


In the past, dressmaking was a man’s 
occupation. Sewing, as well as compli- 
cated embroidery, was done by hand. 
Men have continued to work as tailors 
and dressmakers, but as the sewing 
machine became widely used, women 
have become dressmakers and de- 
signers. This man’s shop is the sidewalk 
of a busy street. How do you think the 
sewing machine has helped him? 


Building the Economy 


Muhisi spent several weeks looking for a job. He 
went to the district headquarters in Kilosa where 
the government offices were. He also went to the 
dispensary and the mission school. He found only 
a few temporary jobs openings on a government 
road project not far from his home. He still hoped 
to find something in Dar-es-Salaam, but many of 
his former classmates had been there and had not 
found work. 

Some of the reasons he needed money were very 
clear in his mind. His father and mother’s brother 
had sacrificed to send him to school. They would 
need help now as they grew older. Since he was 
the educated one in the family, his two older broth- 
ers would expect him to provide the cattle and 
money necessary for their marriages. Then his 
younger brothers and sisters must be educated, too. 
But why should he leave home to find work? 
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Many manufactured goods, such as cars 
and automatic washers and dryers, are 
still imported and expensive. There is a 
substantial bicycle industry, and un- 
employed city dwellers make a_ little 
money by washing clothes by hand. 


When he got home from the market center one 
afternoon, he saw his father and mother’s brother 
sitting under a tree drinking beer. Muhisi joined 
the two men. Before Muhisi could tell them what 
he was thinking, his father said, “Son, from the 
way you look I can tell that you did not find a job 
today.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” Muhisi replied. 

“T am sure you will find employment soon,” said 
his uncle. 

“My elders,” Muhisi began, “I am not sure that 
there are enough jobs for all those who finish 
school. My teacher explained to us that a long time 
ago, when people in Tanzania lived in small com- 
munities, the land and animals provided them with 
all they needed. 

“Then when the Germans and later the British 
administered our country, the people of Tanzania 
were made to grow things that they did not use. 
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A local lithograph plant provides some 
Tanzanians with employment. Africans 
and Asians often compete for the same 
jobs. Both are Tanzanian citizens. 


The raw products, such as sisal, cashew nuts, to- 
bacco, and cotton, were shipped overseas. 

“In exchange, laborers were given a very small 
wage. Some used the money to pay their household 
taxes. Then when manufactured goods, such as 
canned foods, knives, shoes, and many other things 
were brought to Tanzania from Europe our people 
bought them with their wages. This is how we be- 
came a part of the trade that goes on in other parts 
of the world.” 

“T remember when my brother once tried to grow 
coffee. But he never made very much money,” said 
his father. “The quality of his coffee wasn’t good 
enough to meet international market standards. 
He couldn’t even sell enough to provide for his 
family.” 

“That's right,” his uncle added. “And when our 
country became independent in 1964, some busi- 
nesses and industries were still in the hands of 
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Fishing is a large industry in Tanzania. 
Why do you think so? Where do you 
think large fish markets are located? 
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Europeans and Asians. As more resources were 
taken out of our country, we became poorer. Since 
we had no industry of our own, our economy be- 
came even weaker. 

“But after the Arusha Declaration in 1967, Presi- 
dent Nyerere began to make plans that would bring 
more wealth to Tanzania. The government took 
over many businesses which were owned by non- 
citizens. This gave jobs to many more Africans than 
before and also placed more Africans in positions 
of responsibility and control. 

“But, Muhisi, I wonder if your teacher ever told 
you why the government doesn’t build new indus- 
tries if this is what we need to make jobs?” Mu- 
hisi’s uncle asked. 

“Many of us asked him that,” Muhisi answered. 
“He said we don’t really need industries. Industries 
give our people things which will make our lives 
easier and healthier. But the government doesn’t 





Looking at this picture, what can you say 
about the new low-income housing in 
Tanzania? 





have enough money to build great factories. We 
need roads and electric power plants first.” 

“T wonder why we don’t ask for help from other 
countries? The People’s Republic of China is help- 
ing us construct a railroad and highway from Dar- 
es-Salaam to Lusaka and Zambia,” commented his 
uncle. “The government accepts some help from 
other countries such as the United States and Great 
Britain,” said Muhisi. “But when other countries 
give us loans, we have to pay them back with in- 
terest. That means that a great deal of money will 
still leave our country. We must learn to work to- 
gether to build a nation ourselves. Since most of the 
people of Tanzania are farmers, our President said 
we should first build up a strong agricultural econ- 
omy. Industries will be built little by little.” 


Starting an Ujamaa Village 


All were silent for a moment. Then Muhisi took 
a deep breath before he spoke again. 

“Father, I don’t want to spend time looking for a 
job as a clerk or construction worker, even though 
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In the picture below a Masai woman 
works in the fields of an Ujamaa village 
How do you think her way of life has 
changed? People in some Ujamaa vil- 
lages build modern houses like the one in 
the picture to the right. How do you 
think their houses get built? 
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we need people to do these things. I’d like to make 
farming my business. I know we could grow both 
sisal and vegetables in this area. With enough peo- 
ple working together, we could cultivate land and 
share the money we receive from the sale of our 
goods. We could build an Ujamaa village, Father.” 

“An Ujamaa village is not a business,” his father 
said firmly. “It’s not like a job where you are guar- 
anteed a regular wage.” 

“I’m not looking for a guarantee,” Muhisi an- 
swered. “Our farm usually gives us good crops, 
but this year it didn’t. I know there can be no guar- 
antee in farming. But if we join together with others 
who are interested in improving their family’s 
wealth, and if we all work together, we will be bet- 
ter off than we are now.” 

Muhisi’s uncle quickly added another objection. 
“If you begin such a village and you farm there, 
you might lose your share of clan land. The land 
you would normally inherit might be taken by 
more distant relatives,” he said. 








Muhisi answered firmly, “If a person is sincere 
about living in an Ujamaa village, such concerns 
will not matter. The people will control the village. 
Each person will have more land than he has now. 
Everyone will work community property and have 
an individual plot as well.” 

“That doesn’t sound very different from the way 
we lived before the British came,” Muhisi’s father 
said. “All members of the family, and sometimes 
all of the clan, worked together. Each person was 
taken care of by the group. No one could eat while 
others starved or became rich without sharing the 
wealth with others.” 

“That is true,” Muhisi’s uncle said. “And it was 
up to family members to make the decisions.” 

“Members of an Ujamaa village don’t have to be 
members of the same family or clan,” said Muhisi. 
“They only use the clan idea because people under- 
stand how a clan works together. Village members 
get advice from experts when they ask for it. And 
the government always tries to supply equipment 
to Ujamaa villages first.” 

“My son, I see you have thought about this and 
probably talked about it with others. Well, your 
mother’s brother and I have also talked to some 
men about starting an Ujamaa village.” 

“Then the two of you already knew the answers 
to everything you asked me?” Muhisi asked, star- 
tled. 

“We wanted to see how much you understood 
about Ujamaa before we asked you to join us in 
starting a village. It will be good to have an edu- 
cated person in the village,” said his father proudly. 


Building a Nation 


Later that week a delegation of about 30 men and 
women met to talk about starting a village. They 
chose five members of the group to visit an Ujamaa 
representative and explain what they wanted to do. 
Muhisi was among those chosen. The representa- 
tive had a small office at the district headquarters. 
He greeted the delegation very warmly. 
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Julius Nyerere, the President of Tanzania, 
was born in Tanzania in 1922. Nyerere’s 
father did not want his son to have a 
university education. An older son had 
been educated and his father thought 
one educated son was enough. But the 
director of the missionary school Nyerere 
attended arranged for him to go to 
Edinburgh University in Scotland where 
he studied history and economics. 
Nyerere returned to Tanzania and helped 
organize the political party, the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union (TANU). 
TANU is the single political party in 
Tanzania; it does not exclude non-African 
membership but the party remains mostly 
African. Nyerere believes that Africans 
must learn to build confidence in them- 
selves and to accept responsibility for 
both their errors and their progress. 
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“I’m sure you’ve heard President Nyerere ex- 
plain the three principles of Ujamaa. These are the 
same principles of traditional family life. The first 
is love or respect. Each member must recognize 
the rights and qualities of every other member. 

“The second principle is that all the basic goods, 
such as land and tools, are held in common and 
shared by all the members. In our forefather’s time 
even men who owned large herds of cattle distrib- 
uted their property by giving large bride wealth 
ceremonies or passing on land through inheritance. 

“The final principle that I am sure all of you are 
familiar with is hard work. Every person must share 
the work load. 

“There is one main difference, however. In the 
past almost everyone was poor. We intend to 
change that by using these principles as a base for 
making our country wealthier. Developing a strong 
economy will develop our nation.” 

One of the men in the delegation asked, “If mak- 
ing Tanzania a prosperous nation is our goal, why 
not just give us the equipment and let us raise cash 
crops?” 








Nyerere’s program in Tanzania is based 
on agricultural production. The country 
produces large quantities of sisal, cotton, 
palm oil seeds, tobacco, cashew nuts, 
sugar, cloves, and some coffee. The man 
in this picture is demonstrating oil seed 
production. Tanzania cooperates with 
Kenya and Uganda in the East African 
Common Market. 





“The government tries that once,” explained the 
representative. “We helped villages by sending 
them many experts and much machinery. We had 
hoped that the experts would help increase the 
production of cash crops for export and make the 
people prosperous. But those experiments were not 
successful. We think now they didn’t work because 
we paid too much attention to crop production and 
not enough to the people involved. 

“Other developing countries have tried to set 
up cooperative villages. Some seem to work, like 
the kibbutzim in Israel. But many fail when people 
are forced to join. We believe that the people 
should help make the decisions of the village. They 
should decide what they want to do, why they want 
to do it, and how. That is why you must start your 
own village.” 
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The cactus-like sisal plant (above) pro- 
duces a fiber used in basketmaking. 
Ujamaa villages produce corn and other 
vegetables for their own needs. 





Muhisi’s father said, ‘““We want to build our vil- 
lage a little farther west of where we live. The land 
there seems good for growing sisal, the chief cash 
crop of that area. We thought we could help the 
country increase the amount of sisal produced and 
better our own income as well.” 

“You have chosen well. I believe the land can 
be made available for you,” the representative said. 
“I’m sure you know it takes three years for a sisal 
crop to mature for harvesting.” 

“Yes,” Muhisi answered. “That’s why we want to 
grow and sell maize at the same time. People all 
over East Africa eat maize. After our first harvest of 
maize, we plan to use some of the money to buy 
seeds to plant sisal. Between now and then, we hope 
to. convince other people to join us.” 

The Ujamaa representative nodded his approval. 





“Would you like me to arrange for you to visit an 
Ujamaa village? There is one that has been estab- 
lished for almost four years.” 

All the members of the group agreed that this 
was a good idea. They made plans to make the 30- 
mile trip the following day. After making the nec- 
essary arrangements, they shook hands and said 
good-bye to the representative. 

All the way home, Muhisi and members of the 
delegation discussed plans for their village. They 
would give a report and try to interest other mem- 
bers of their clan. They thought they would begin 
building after the last rainy season because it was 
a good time to plant their first crop. They realized 
it might be a long time before their village would 
be successful, but they were sure they could make it 
happen. 
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GLOSSARY 


This glossary will help you pronounce unusual words, foreign words, and proper names. It also provides defini- 
tions for those words not defined in the text. It may be used like any dictionary. 

Use the following key to pronounce the words correctly. The pronunciation of each word is shown just after the 
word, between parentheses. The mark ” is placed after a syllable with an accent, as in ab bre vi ate (a bré’ vé at). 
(From Thorndike Barnhart Beginning Dictionary by E. L. Thorndike and Clarence L. Barnhart. Copyright © 1968 


by Scott, Foresman and Company.) 


a_ hat, cap e let, best 
a age, face é equal, be 
a care, air ér term, learn 
aefather tar 

i it, pin 

I ice, five 


Abdu (ab’ dit) 

Afikpo (a fék’ pd) 

Ahmadu Bello (a’ mda dii bel’ 5) 

Aké (a ka) 

Allah (a’ la) 

Awolowo (a wi’ la wd) 

Azikiwe, Nnamdi (a4 zé ké’ wa, 
andm’ dé) 


Baba Munyini (ba bad miin yé’ né) 

Bantu (ban’ tii) 

baraza (ba ra’ za), meeting of 
village elders in Kenia, held 
to judge members who break 
some rule. 

Berber (bar’ bar) 

Biafra (bé a’ fra) 

Bini (bé’ né) 


Cibu (cé’ bit) 
Cucu (kii ki) 


Dar-es-Salaam (dar es sa lam’) 

diviner (d avi nér), a person who 
predicts the future. 

Duma (dii’ ma) 


Femi (fa mé) 
Fulani (fii lan’ é) 


guerrilla (ga ril’ a), irregular 
warfare carried on by a small 
force of soldiers, independent 
of the official government 
military agencies. 


harmattan (hdr ma tan’) 

Hausa (hou’ sa) 

homestead (hém sted), the home 
and connecting land occupied 
by a family group. 


o hot, rock 
Oo open, go 
6 order, all 


oi oil, voice 
ou house, out 


Ibadan (i ba’ dan) 

Ibo (é’ bd) 

Ibrahim (éb ra hém’) 
Ife (€’ fé) 

Ijaw (é jd) 

Il Kaputie (il ka pi’ té) 
Ironsi (€ ron’ sé) 

Isa Dara (@ sd da’ ra) 
Itsekiri (Et sa ké’ ré) 


jihad (ji had’) 


Kamau (kd mou’) 
Kampala (kam pa’ 1a) 
Kano (ka’ nd) 
Katsina (kat sé’ nd) 
Kehinde (ka hin’ da) 
Kenya (ken’ ya) 
Kenyatta, Jomo (ken yat’ a, 
jo” mod) 
Kiama (ké 4’ mda) 
Kikuyu (ké kit’ yii) 
Kilosa (ki 16’ sa) 
Koran (ka ran’) 


Lagos (la° g6s) 


malam (mda’ lam) 
Masai (md si’) 

Mau Mau (mou’ mou) 
mbari (am ba’ ré) 
Morans (m6 ran’) 
Mpwampwa (amp waém’ pwa) 
Muhisi (mii hé’ sé) 
Mukuru (mii kit’ ru) 
Murang’a (mii ran’ ga) 
Muthoni (mii tho’ né) 
Mwangi (mwdan’ gé) 
Mzee (mii za’) 


Nairobi (ni rd’ bé) 


ace © 


cup, butter 3 represents: 
full, put a in about 
rule, move e in taken 
use, music i in April 
o in lemon 
u in circus 


Ngai (an ga’ yé) 
Nwaka (nwa ka) 
Nyerere (né ér a’ ré) 


oba (6 ba) 

Obika (6 bé’ ka) 

Oduduwa (6 dii di’ wa) 
Ogo (6 g6) 

Ogun (6 gun’) 

Ojo (6 js) 

Okereke (6 ka ra’ ka) 
Olodumare (6 16 di mda’ ra) 
Onitsha (6 nét’ sha) 
Oranyan (6 ra’ nyan) 


Salam-alaekum (sd lam’ 4 la kum) 

Sangasi (san ga’ sé) 

savanna (sa van’ 2) 

Shehu (shé’ hii) 

sheikh (shék), the head of a family, 
tribe, or village. 

Sokoto (so kG’ td) 

sorcerer (sOr’ sar ar), a person who 
practices magic. 

Sule (si le) 

Swahili (swa hé’ 1é) 


Taiyewo (ti yé’ wo) 

Tanzania (tan za né“a ) 

tiwo (té wd) 

Ujamaa (ii’ ja ma) 

Urhobo (er 6” b6) 

Usuman dan Fodio (us U men dan 
fo’ dé 6) 

Waiyaki (wi ya’ ké) 

Yoruba (y6 rii ba) 

Zanzibar (zan’ zi bar) 
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INDEX 


Aba, town in Nigeria—68 
Abdu, Ibrahim’s father—7 
Afikpo—45, 48-52, 57-61 
age grade—48, 69-70 

associations—78-79 
agriculture—see farmers and 

farming 

Ahmadu Bello University—47 
airport, in Kenya—100 
Aké—35, 40, 42, 44 
alcohols—11 
All-African Trade Fair—94-102 
ancestor worship—29-30 
animals, preservation of—86 
animism—29, 111 
Arabs On 1 Ondo 

in Tanzania—106, 111, 112 
arts—23, 44 
Arusha Declaration—120 
Asians—105-109, 119-120 
Awolowo, Yoruba leader—60 
Azikiwe, Nnamdi—56-57, 60, 66 


Baba Mukuru—76 
Baba Munyini—73, 92-94, 102 
Bantu, Masai view—100-101 
baobab tree—87 
baraza court—80-81 
Baswezi, secret society—115 
Bello, Ahmadu—60 
Berbers, Fulani and—4-5 
Berega, town in Tanzania—111 
Biafra—64 
Biafran war—61-64 
bicycles—24, 57, 118 
Bini tribe—63 
bridewealth—42, 44, 45, 47, 70 
British— 

in Kenya—79, 86-91, 98 

in Nigeria—14-16, 30-34, 

48-49, 53-57 
slavery and—23-24, 36 
in Tanzania—106, 108, 118, 
121 

business— 

in Kenya—92, 94 

in Nigeria—48-49, 52 

in Tanzania—107-108 


calabashes—44 
camels—6 
cattle— 
Fulani and—3-10, 12, 14 
Kikuyu and—77-78, 82, 
99-100 
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Masai and—98-102 
zebu—5-6, 77 
China, aid to Tanzania—121 
Christianity—21-22 
among the Kikuyu—84 
in Tanzania—111, 115, 116 
in Yorubaland—27-29 
churches—22-23, 84 
Cibu, Kikuyu elder—86 
cities— 
in Nigeria—10, 30, 55 
in Tanzania—106, 110, 114 
clans—66, 92-94, 122-123 
climates—32, 108 
clothing— 
Fulani—6 
Kikuyu—85, 86 
Masai—97, 99 
Tanzanian—105, 113, 117 
cocoa enterprises—30-33, 50 
coffee growing—119 
commune, Ujamaa—124 
cooking room, Kikuyu—81 
cooperative, Ujamaa—124 
courts—31, 80 
Cow People, Fulani as—3, 9, 14 
cows—see cattle 
crafts—18, 24 
crops— 
Hausa—17-18 
in Kenya—74 
in Nigeria—17-18, 32-33, 50 
Yoruba—32-33 
Crowther, Samuel, bishop—27 
Cucu—83, 89, 102 


dances—80, 83-85, 96, 98 

Dar-es-Salaam—99, 106, 110, 
117, 121 

diviners, in Tanzania—114-116 

dressmaking, in Tanzania—117 

drum talk—40-42 

Duma, Hausa slave boy—17-24 

Dutch, slave trade—36 


Eastern Region—50, 52 
Edinburgh University—124 
education— 

Ibo and—51 

and independence 

movement—54 

in Kenya—73, 84 

marriage and—113 

in Nigeria—26-27, 46-51, 54 

in Tanzania—110, 113-114 


vocational—65 
see also schools 
Ekit, farm projects—50 
elders— 
Ibo—51 
Kaguru—118 
Kikuyu—80, 83-87 
women—83-87 
Emergency, The, in Kenya— 
87-91 
England, Nigerians study in—27, 
33, 54, 56 
English language— 
in Kenya—83, 95, 97 
in Nigeria—26, 35, 46 
in Tanzania—106, 108 
Europeans, in Tanzania—119-120 


family— 
in Ibo society—66-71 
Kaguru—122-124 
Kikuyu—92-94 
slaves in—19-23 

farmers and farming— 
Hausa—7, 18-19 
Kikuyu—77, 88 
in Nigeria—7, 18-19, 29-33, 

50-52 

in Tanzania—106, 121-125 
Yoruba—29-33 

Femi, drummer—41-44 

firearms—13 

fishing industry—120 

food and meals— 
Fulani—8 
Hausa—17-18 
Kaguru—109, 113 
Muslim—24 
for teacher—21 
Yoruba—33, 40-41 

French, slave trade—36 

Fulani people—2-16 
Berbers and—4-5 
Hausa people and—14, 

17-24, 60-63 

jihad—12-14 
language—3, 5 
religion—4-6, 10-12 
slave trade and—37 


gardens—67, 105 
Germans, in Africa—98, 106, 118 
Ghana, cocoa in—33 
girls— 
Kaguru—105-106, 113 


Kikuyu—75-76, 83-86 
Yoruba—25-35, 40 
Gobir, Hausa state—12-13 
Gowon, General—64 
Great Triangular Trade 
Route—37 
guerrillas—95 


Hausa-Fulani tribe—60-63 
Hausa people, Hausaland—3, 
17-24 
cities—10 
crafts—18 
farming—7, 18-19 
Eulankand—7, 12-14) 17-24 
jihad—12-14 
products—10 
religion—11, 20-21 
healers, village—94 
health care— 
guerrillas and—95 
in Kenya—93-94 
in Nigeria—26, 46, 53 
in Tanzania—114 
herding—3, 10, 94-102 
homesteads, Kikuyu—81, 88 
honors, Ibo—69-70 
houses and huts— 
Fulani—8, 9, 18 
Hausa—1s7)20 
Ibo—67 
Kikuyu—81 
in Tanzania—121 
women’s—8, 9, 18, 20 


Ibadan—45, 46, 55 
Ibadan, University of—45-47 
Ibo people and tribe—45-71 
in Nigerian politics—60-64 
Ibrahim, Fulani boy—2-14 
1d Ols——lulee 22 
Ife—31, 32, 33, 47 
Ijaw tribe—63 
Tjebu—50 
independence— 
preparation for—49, 65 
problems of—59-61 
independence movements—95 
Biafran—61, 62-64 
in Kenya—87-91 
in Nigeria—49, 53-57 
Indians, in Tanzania—106 
industries, in Tanzania—118-121 
initiation— 
Fulani—4 
girls—83, 85 
Kikuyu—73, 79, 83, 85 
Ironsi, General—64 
Isa Dara, Fulani farmer—17-24 
Islam—24 


education for—20-22 
Fulani religion—4-6, 10-12 
Hausa religion—10-12, 
20-21 
in Tanzania—111 
in Yorubaland—28 
Itsekiri tribe—63 


jihad, Fulani-Hausa—12-14 
jobs—34, 109, 117-118, 120 


Kaduna, power supply—50 

Kaguru people—105-127 

Kainji dam—50 

Kamau, Kikuyu student—73-102 

Kampala—99 

Kano—7, 31 

Katsina—22 

Kehinde, Yoruba boy—27, 29 

Kenya—76-102, 125 
Emergency in—87-91 
maps—74, 106-107 

Kenyatta, Jomo—91, 99 

Kenyatta Hospital—93 

Kiama, Kikuyu leader—79 

Kikuyu people—72-102 

Kilosa—108, 117 

kola nut—18-19, 67, 70-71 

Koran—11, 20-22 


Lagos—31, 33, 34, 43, 46 
population—55 
power supply—50 
university in—47 
languages in Africa—95, 97 
Fulani—3, 5 
in Kenya—78, 83, 85, 97 
in Nigeria—16, 26-27, 53 
in Tanzania—106, 108 
laundry, in Kenya—75 
Liberation Army—89-91 
love, Yoruba attitude—43-44 
Luo dancers—96 
Lusaka, railroad to—121 


maize—109, 113, 126 
malam, teacher—20 
malaria—26 
markets— 
in Kilosa—105-106 
in Onitsha—58 
school in—21-24 
in Tanzania—105-106 
Yoruba—40-41 
in Zanzibar—112 
marriage— 
ceremonies—71 
Ibo customs—45-47, 71 
Kikuyu—85 
in Tanzania—113 


Yoruba customs—40-44 
Masai people—96-102, 108, 122 
Mau Mau—89-91 
mbari, clan—92-94 
meals—see food and meals 
Mecca, in Islam—11, 24 
medical care—see health care 
merchants, Asian—105-106 
Mid-West Region—63 
milk—9, 77-78 
minerals, in Nigeria—52 
missionaries—26, 27 

in Hausaland—21-22 

in Masailand—97 

in Tanzania—110-111 
Morans—98 
mosque—11 
mosquitoes—25-26 
Mpwampwa, city—109-111 
Muhisi, Kaguru youth—113-127 
Mukuru, Mother—76 
music—42, 83-84 
Muthoni—73, 75, 82, 83-92 
Mwangi—87, 90, 91 
Mzee, Grandfather—77-81 


Nairobi—73, 92, 94-102 
naming ceremony—4, 19 
nationalism—53, 56, 60 
ndutu, age grade—86 
Ngai, Kikuyu god—78-80 
Niger River, power projects—50 
Nigeria—2-71 
British in—14-16, 30-34, 
48-49, 53-57 
government—14, 60-63 
health problems—3-4, 26-27 
maps—15, 61 
politics—49, 60-63 
populations—50, 55 
professional people in—33 
tribal conflicts—60, 61-64 
Nigerian Democratic Party—49 
nomads, Fulani as—3 
Northern Region—50 
nsa, game—67 
Nsukka University—47 
Nubia, church in—22-23 
Nwaka, Ibo student—45-71 
Nyerere, Julius—114, 120-121, 
124-125 


oba—28, 29, 42 

obi—67 

Obika, Ibo student—45-47, 66 
Oduduwa, god of Yoruba—29 
Ogo society—49, 51 

Oguta, farm projects—50 

oil, Nigerian export—52 

Ojo, Taiyewo’s suitor—40-44 
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Okereke—59, 65 
Olodumare, high god—29 
Onitsha—45, 49, 50, 58, 64 


painting, Nubian—23 
Pakistanis, in Tanzania—106 
palm oil farming—5 

palm wine—70-71 
peppers—17-18 
Portuguese—36, 106 


Rag King parade—46 
railroads—31, 34, 56, 98, 1216 
rainfall—4, 32, 74-75 
Ramadan—11 
reform movement, Fulani—10-12 
regionalism, in Nigeéria—56, 60 
religion— 
Fulani—4-6, 10-12 
Pausa—i 2 O=27, 
Kikuyu—78-80 
Masai—100-101 
i ervey, Wai 
Yonlba—2 42-29 
see also animism, 
Christianity, Islam 
Rift Valley—76 
roads, in Nigeria—53 
Roman Catholicism—111 
Ronke, Taiyewo’s mother—35 
Royal African Company—36 
Royal Niger Company—15 
rubber farming—50 


Sangasi—105-106, 109-116 
schools— 
in Kenya—73, 84, 96-98 
Koran—20-22 
Masai—96-98 
in Nigeria—26-27, 46 
ined arizanta—slel Onmlelsient 14 
VOnuba—26=27, 
see also education 
sculpture, Yoruba—44 
sewing, in Tanzania—117 
Shadrack, Masai—100-101 
Shehu (Usuman dan Fodio)— 
10-14 
sisal plant—119, 126 
skumkpo, play—51 
slavery— 
in Americas—19 
Hausa-Fulani—14, 17-24 
slave raids—11, 36-37 
slave trade—23, 36-37 
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smallpox, in Kenya—87, 88 
Sokoto, Fulani capital—14 
sorcerers, in Tanzania—114-116 
South Africa—88 
spirits, in Tanzania—116 
stores—78, 106 

see also markets 
Sudan—22 
Sule, Hausa boy—20 
Swahili—95-97, 106, 108 


Taiyewo, Yoruba girl—25-42 
Tanganyika—106 
Tanganyika African National 
Union—124 
Tanzania—104-127 
Arab influence in—106, 111, 
112 
British in—106, 108, 118, 
TAIL 
economy—117-121 
map—106-107 
nation building in—123-127 
population—108 
taxes— 
British—15-16, 31, 49, 79 
Iawsa— oleae 
Koran and—11 
on Kikuyu—79 
in Nigeria—16, 31, 33 
on women—49 
teacher, malam—20-22 
title-taking ceremony—69-70 
Tiv tribe—64 
tiwo, porridge—17 
towns, Yoruba—30 
trade routes—15 
transportation—24 
in Kenya—98 
in Nigeria—31, 53, 57 
in Tanzania—121 
see also railroads 
tribal unions—54, 68 
tribes, in Nigeria, map—116 
trucks—57, 106 
tsetse flies—3-4 


ugali, porridge—109 
Uganda—125 
Ujamaa movement—121-127 
United Nations—106 
United States— 
Nigerians in—46, 56, 65 
Tanzanian aid from—121 
universities, in Nigeria—4, 7 


Urhobo tribe—63 
Usuman dan Fodio (Shehu)— 
10-14 


Victoria, Lake—74 

villages— 
improvement programs—54 
Ujamaa—121-127 
Yoruba—30 


wages—54, 118 
Waiyaki—74-75, 82 
war—54, 56, 88, 89, 93, 106 
Biafran—61-66 
Fulani-Hausa—12-14 
Kikuyu customs—79 
West African Pilot—56 
Western Region—30, 32, 47 
Western Regional Development 
Corporation—50 
witchcraft, in Tanzania—114-116 
wives— 
Fulani—6 
Hausa—18, 20 
Ibo—67-68 
Muslim—24 
women— 
business—48-49 
elders—83-87 
Fulani—7-8 
Ibo—48-49, 67-68 
Kikuyu—83-86, 90-91 
Masai—122 
in Nigerian politics—48-49, 
Sy/ 
in Tanzanian villages—113 
work—7-8, 35, 48-49, 67-68 
Yoruba—48-49 
working bee—35 
World War II— 
Kenya and—88, 89, 93 
Nigeria and—54, 56 
Tanzania and—106 


yams—18, 40-41 

yellow fever—26 

Yoruba people—25-44 
farming—29-33 
language—25-27 
slave trade and—36, 37 
in Nigerian politics—60-62 


Zambia, railroad to—121 
Lanzibar—1 06. dildealal2, 
zebu cattle—5-6, 77 
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